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PREFACE. 



THROuaH the exertions of the late Dr Welsh, Professor of 
Church History, the sum of £21,000, in subscriptions of £1000 
each by twenty-one individuals, was raised for the erection 
of a College in Edinburgh, in connection with the Free 
Church of Scotland. The foundation-stone of the building 
was laid by Dr Chalmers, Principal of the Institution, on the 
4th of June 1846. When it became certain that the build- 
ing was in such a state of forwardness as to admit of the 
classes for the session 1850-51 being assembled in it, a re- 
quisition, subscribed by many of the most distinguished mini- 
sters and elders of the Free Church, was addressed to the 
Kev. Dr Nathaniel Paterson, Glasgow, Moderator of the last 
General Assembly, requesting him to call an extraordinary 
meeting of the Commission, to consider the subject of the 
opening of the New College. A meeting of the Commission 
accordingly was held at Edinburgh, on the 10th October 1850, 
and was numerously attended. The following is the minute 
of its proceedings : — 

'' Dr Paterson having been called to the chidr, the Commis- 
sion was constituted with devotional exercises. 
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'^ The Commission approve of the conduct of the Moderator 
in calling this meeting, and having proceeded to consider the 
subject brought under their notice in the foresaid requisition, 
the Commission express their thankfulness, that, in the good 
providence of God, the Collegiate Buildings in Edinburgh, 
commenced upwards of four years ago, are now so far ad- 
vanced towards completion, as to afford the prospect of their 
being in readiness for the reception of the various classes at 
the opening of the ensuing session ; and farther, in reference 
thereto, the following resolutions were moved, seconded, and 
unanimously agreed to, viz. : — 

" I. That the New College be opened on Wednesday, the 
6th day of November next. 

" n. That the Commission appoint the Rev. Dr Paterson, 
Moderator of the late General Assembly, to preside on the 
occasion in the Free High Church, and thereafter to address 
the Principal and Professors, and, in the name of the Church, 
to commit to their care the education and oversight of the 
sMidents who may enrol themselves in the New College. 

" III. That, at the close of the Moderator's address, the 
Principal make such an exposition of the system and of the 
course of study to be pursued in the New College, as may 
seem to him to be necessary, and as may be fitted to awaken 
throughout the Church a deeper and more intelligent interest 
in that important institution ; and farther, that the Professors, 
on the two succeeding days, take advantage of the opportu- 
nity of setting forth, each in a public lecture, the prospects 
and claims of their respective departments, and the general 
nature of their intended course of instruction. 

" IV. That arrangements be made for securing the presence 
and countenance of the contributors to the College Building 
Fund, to whose munificence the Church is indebted for the 
noble structure which is then to be opened ; and that some 
one or more of their number, and other friends, be solicited 
to take part in the proceedings of the day. 

'< Y. That, after setting apart sufiicient accommodation for 
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the Professors and Students, the members of the College 
Committees, members of Assembly, and ministers and elders 
of the Church, who may be present, the remainder of the 
church be left open to the public. 

<< YL That the'acting and special Finance College Commit* 
tee be authorized to take all necessary steps for giving effect 
to these resolutions. 

'< The benediction was then pronounced, and the meeting 
of Commission was closed. 

(Signed) "Nathl. Paterson, D.D., Modr, 

Thomas Pitcairn, CI, Ecd, Scot Lib.*' 

The New College was opened on the 6th November 1850, 
and the preceding resolutions of the Commission were carried 
into effect. 

At the ordinary meeting of the Commission in November, 
the following resolution was unanimously adopted; and, in 
accordance therewith, the Discourse, the two Addresses, and 
the Eight Lectures, of which this volume is composed, are 
submitted to the Church and the public. 

" At Edinburgh, and within the New College Hall, 
No. 80 George Street, the 20th day of Novem- 
ber, 1850 years. 

" Which day the Commission of the General Assembly of 
the Free Church of Scotland having met, and being duly 
constituted, inter <Ma, 

" On a motion made and seconded, the Commission unani- 
mously record their thanks to the Rev. Dr Paterson, Mode- 
rator of the late Assembly, for the discourse delivered by him 
at the opening of the New College, on the 6th instant, and 
for the highly satisfactory manner in which he fulfilled the 
important duties devolved upon him on that occasion : Farther, 
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they request him to allow his sermon and address to be pub- 
lished ; and the Commission hereby make the same request 
of Prindpal Cunningham, in regard to his address delivered 
on the same day, and of the Principal and his colleagues, the 
remaining Professors, that they allow their opening lectures, 
delivered on the 7th and 8th days of this month, to appear 
in the same publication. 

*^ Extracted from the Records of the Commission of the 
General Assembly of the Free Church of Scot- 
land, by 

" Thomas Pitcairn, CI. Eed, Scot. Lib." 
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SERMON. 



*' Not with wisdom of words, leit the croM of Christ should be made 

of none effect'*— 1 Cos. i. 17. 

The blessed Paul is a noble example of greatness of heart, 
and greatness of mind, in the service of his Lord ; and never 
for a moment does he forget that he is entrusted with a mes- 
sage of infinite importance to the world. He will, therefore, 
not be diverted from his mighty errand by any thing that the 
world can give — ^not even by its best things — ^not by the 
treasures of its learning ; and he will not sufier the words of 
man's wisdom to mingle with, and mar, the preaching of the 
cross, which is " the power of God." 

Paul's greatness of heart may be seen in his generous self- 
denial and imdaunted courage ; in that fervour of love with 
which he followed Christ, whether through good report or 
through bad report ; and in the entire devotedness of his life 
to the saving of souls, for the Lord's sake. He can never 
name the name of Jesus without holy adoration^ and some 
ascription of praise which may exalt the Saviour's glory and 
endear his charact^ to all men. As no perils or privations 
can shake the attachment with which he cleaves to the cruci- 
fied Bedeemer, so no ingratitude of fellow-mortals can quench 
the ardour of his benevolence. '^ He loves them more abun- 
dantly, the less he is loved."^ 

His greatness of mind is conspicuous in all his condiict. 
His soul always rises superior to the exigencies of his condi- 
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tion, and his presence of mind never forsakes him. With 
trust in God, and an anchor cast in heaven, he feaf s no tem- 
pest of a lower world. He calmly speaks amidst the tumults 
of a ferocious people thirsting for his blood. He reproves 
the mighty ; and, though a prisoner in bonds, he quails not 
before the face of his judge; but, by the force of truth and 
sincerity of mien, he makes the proud to tremble on the seat 
of judgment. He is not entangled by the fear of man, which 
bringeth a snare. He is above the world, because he does 
not love it. He lives only for one thing, and for that he will 
save his life, if there be no call to lay it down — ^he will appeal 
unto Caesar; but, let duty call, and then " he is ready not to 
be bound only, but to die at Jerusalem for the name of the 
Lord Jesus/' 

But, together with this greatness of heart and mind, let us 
see also how deeply the apostle felt that he was intrusted 
with a message of infinite importance to the world. He 
counted not his life dear unto himself, so that he might finish 
his course with joy, and the ministry he had received of the 
Lord Jesus, to testify the gospel of the grace of God. So 
momentous did he regard this blessed gospel, that, being 
himself saved by its grace, were it not that he might preach 
it for the salvation of others, he would rather die than live. 
" I have a desire to depart," he says, *' and to be with Christ, 
which is far better: nevertheless, to abide in the flesh is more 
needful for you." "Necessity is laid upon me; yea, wo is 
unto me, if I preach not the gospel." To Timothy, his son 
in the faith, he says — " Preach the Word ; be instant in sea- 
son and out of season ; meditate on these things ; give thyself 
wlioHy to them. Do the work of an evangelist ; make full 
proof of thy ministry. Take heed unto thyself, and unto the 
doctrine. Continue in them ; for in so doing, thou shalt both 
.save thyself and th^m that hear thee." Surely the very energy 
of these, and many kindred exhortations, uttered with so 
much ardour of affection, together with the strong feeling of 
that obligation winch rested on himself, do powerfully show 
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bow unspeakably important was the gospel message in the 
eyes of the apostle ; and, seeing ye all have souls of equal 
price with his, why should these glad tidings be less appre- 
ciated by any one of you ? O think what that gospel is in 
the sight of our Lord, when he ordains that it shall be 
preached in all the world, foi: a testimony to all nations; 
because he would have aU men to come to the knowledge of 
the truth and be saved ! Unspeakably important to all men, 
inasmuch as all have sinned, and have need of salvation ; " for 
there is none righteous, no, not one; none that seeketh after 
God, none that doeth good, no, not one/' All have sinned ; 
and the soul that sinneth, it shall die. Unspeakably impor- 
tant, then, forasmuch as that Saviour whom the gospel reveals, 
and freely offers, " is able to save them to the uttermost that 
come unto God by him, and neither is there salvation in any 
other." And is it not the highest of all obligations under 
heaven to receive, and lay to heart, tliis gracious message; to 
send it abroad, or ffo with it, that it may be preached to every 
creature ? *^ For that same Lord over all is rich unto all that 
call upon him. For whosoever shall call upon the name of the 
Lord shall be saved. But how, then, shall they call on him in 
whom they have not believed? and how shall they believe in 
him of whom they have not heard ? and how shall they hear 
without a preacher?" O then, what sin must lie at the door 
of those who will neither go nor send ! They have no anxiety 
that others should hear the joyful sound, because they them- 
selves see no beauty in the feet of those who bring glad 
tidings. But all-important is this gospel message to you all, 
whether ye will hear or whether ye will forbear. " For he 
that believeth hath everlasting life ; he that believeth not is 
condemned already." And death is very near. " Li such an 
hour as you think not, the Son of man cometh." All- 
important, then, by all the difference that there is between 
an eternity with God in heaven, and an eternity in the place 
of wo, where God forgetteth to be gracious, and his mercy is 
for ever clean gone. 
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With such a sense of his momentous errand to a lost world 
— with all his greatness of heart and mind ; caring nothing 
for self; filled with love to God and to the souls of men — 
behold Paul planted at Corinth, bearing his great commission, 
ind burning with zeal to preach the unseychable riches of 
Christ. Corinth was a great city, placed between two seas, 
and famous for trade. It was notorious for its degrading 
superstition and loathsome idolatries; for its wealth, and 
pride, and luxury, and lewdness. Nevertheless, Paul abode 
there a whole year and six months ; and, by the blessing of 
God on the preaching of the cross, his labour of love, in the 
midst of the most unconquerable difficulties, was crowned 
with wonderful success. There were many converts at Cor- 
inth ; and a Christian church was there established, which 
continued long to flourish, extending gospel light to the sur- 
rounding heathen, and gospel charity to the poor of Christ's 
flock in distant lands. 

But no sooner was the apostle called away from this scene 
of his hopeful labours, than false teachers arose, who, pre- 
tending to be apostles, depreciated the character of Paul, 
denying that he was an apostle, and perverted the right way 
of the Lopi. The Corinthians, notwithstanding their gross 
corruption of morals, affected to relish and patronize the fine 
arts, as well as the schools of philosophy and rhetoric. Such 
a people, accordingly, were mightily pleased with discourses 
arrayed in logical subtilties and a gorgeous eloquence, but 
could ill endure the simple statement of gospel truth, and 
the soul-humbling doctrines of the cross. As might be ex- 
pected from this darkness of understanding and depravity of 
taste, they gave cordial welcome to the false teachers, and be- 
came the victims of their crafty and selfish aims. It is easier 
far to defile than to purify, to pull down than to build up ; 
and those " deceitful workers," bent on carnal gain, although 
incapable of doing good, are both willing and powerful 
enough to destroy. They use a style of declamation suited 
to the prevailing fashion, and which the apostle character- 
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kes in our text by " the wisdom of words.* They vilify the 
blessed Paul^ who had so long and successfully laboured 
amongst the persecuting Jews and profligate heathens of 
that place ; and they determine that they will have nothing 
to do with any doctrine, so hard to be received, as the ruin 
of the soul by sin, and salvation only by the cross of Christ. 
They are loud in the praise of moral beauty, and the demands 
for a moral reformation ; and yet, even in regard to these, 
they allow a very liberal indulgence of the prevailing vices, 
lest, by any means, they should offend the rich, and lose their 
favour. 

But the system of the ''false brethren'' goes still farther 
in the way of direct assault upon the most sacred doctrines 
of the Christian faith, and especially that to which the Savi- 
our always appeals, as the crowning proof of his divine mis- 
sion, — ^viz. his own resurrection from the dead ; that which 
proves the perfection of his work, in the conquest of death 
and the restoration of the redeemed to their original felicity, 
— ^viz. the resurrection of the body ; that which the blessed 
Jesus so expressly and repeatedly promises in behalf of the 
true believer — '' I will raise him up at the last day." This 
consummation of the Christian's hope becomes, in the mouth 
of these pretended apostles, with all their '' wisdom of words," 
the subject of imgodly ridicule, and is represented, in their 
flowery declamation, as a superstitious fancy and a moral im- 
possibility. It is to them, and their wicked insinuations, 
that the apostle refers, when, in their own words, he puts the 
question, '' How are the dead raised up, and with what body 
do they come?" and indignantly repels the imagined impos- 
sibility, by pointing to a law of nature, and of nature's God, 
in cases that are innimierable, and equally mysterious. 
'' Thou fool, that which thou sowest is not quickened except 
it die." And what, but the reproach of folly in the extreme, 
can cleave to those who would limit the power of Almighty 
G-od, whilst they behold the reproduction of all that beau- 
tifies the earth, and fills the sea, as well as the diversified 
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glories of the heavens ? And how is it a mightier effort of 
the Sovereign Will to raise up our frame a spiritual body, 
than to creaie the soul^ and to form the body at first of flesh, 
and that from dust, and dust from nothing ? But humility 
wiU never be found in connection with ungodliness, and 
opposition to the revealed will of God. 

And now, it is easy to conceive how the spirit of the 
apostle must have been stirred within him, and roused to the 
highest pitch of moral indignation, when, by the reports of 
faithful brethren, he learned what the enemies of truth were 
doing in the church at Corinth. He sees now the fold of 
the Great Shepherd invaded by wolves in sheep's clothing. 
He sees his own apostolic honours, which he received of the 
Lord, and held for his glory, rudely trodden under foot ; all 
his own work and labour of love shaken to its foundation, 
and the glorious treasures of gospel grace made subservient 
to the purposes of factious ambition and of worldly gain. 
And what adds enormously to this wickedness, and aggra^ 
vates the sorrow of the apostle's heart, is, that all this is done 
in the name of the Lord Jesus, and under the pretence of 
authority from him. He finds, moreover, that these deceivers 
have been too successful, and that the success of their 
schemes is mainly owing to a style of speech derived from 
man's wisdom, and brightened into a fascinating glare by 
the arts of oratory and the learning of the schools. When 
you contemplate Paul, crucified unto the world, tjiirsting for 
souls as his hire, and giving all the glory of his ministrations 
to his blessed Lord; when you take into account his own 
thorough conviction, that no soul is saved but by the true 
and faithful Word, you may well understand why he detests 
the devices of the false teachers ; why he will have nothing 
to do with their boasted wisdom, because " the foolishness of 
God," as they impiously call it, " is wiser than man ; " and 
why he declares in our text, *' that Christ sent him to preach 
the gospel, not with wisdom of words, lest the cross of Christ 
shoidd be made of nonef effect." 
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He further explains, in the beginning of the second chap- 
ter, what we are to understand by " the wisdom of words:" 
— "And I, brethren, when I came to you, came not with ex- 
cellency of speech, or of wisdom, declaring unto you the tes- 
timony of God; for I determined not to know any thing 
among you, save Jesus Christ, and him crucified." And 
again, in the fourth verse, " And my speech, and my preach- 
ing, was not with the enticing words of man's wisdom, but 
in demonstration of the Spirit, and of power." It is, no 
doubt, very possible that the deep things of men's wisdom, 
known only to the learned, may surprise the hearers, and 
excite an idle wondering at the amazing depths of the 
preacher ; but, on the one hand, how unprofitable are such 
exhibitions, and, on the other, what guilty trifling with im- 
mortal souls ! The " excellency of speech," and the "enticing 
words of man's wisdom, may do much to create admiration, 
and draw crowds to the speaker ; but they will have no ten- 
dency to bring glory to God by winning souls to Christ. 

Paul disowns and rejects all such gospel ministration, not 
only on the ground of its unprofitableness, but because of 
certain unwoi^hy accompaniments with which it cannot fail 
to be associated, and as Paul found to be actually the case 
amongst the corrupters of his day. But altogether irrespec- 
tive of those historical personages, may it not, most surely, 
be inferred, that if there were a real love to souls, a just 
appreciation of man's necessities, and of God's goodness in 
the remedial provisions of the gospel, there could be no such 
thing as the preferring of worldly emolument and personal 
renown, to the immortal interests of our fellow-creatures. 
There would neither be the presumptuous sin of corrupting, 
by human inventions, that holy Word which God has magni- 
fied above all his name, nor the presumptuous folly of imagin- 
ing that any thing human can be a help to that which Infinite 
Wisdom has perfected for the salvation of lost man. 

And here let us observe, that it is not the modest and 
beneficial art of illustrating divine truth that the apostle con- 
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total eclipse of his beams. Sin original, or even sin actual^ 
to the extent of ruin and deserved wrath, as the great fa«t of 
man's condition, was rarely or but faintly uttered; whilst the 
death of Christ was not declared to be necessary as an atoning 
sacrifice; but still it had a place, and was not a little prized, 
as an affecting example. And in harmony with such pre- 
mises, it was held that men could do a great deal, and doing 
well what they could, any deficiency that might arise, in the 
matter of their justification, would be compensated by cast- 
ing some portion of the Saviour's merits into the ascending 
scale. Thus a quieting system of administration prevailed, in 
perfect accordance with worldliness of spirit, provided there 
was decency of character; and it was thought by some, that 
a nice problem had been solved, when it could be shown how 
well the preaching of the gospel might be conformed to the 
modem philosophy. This was no faint shadow of ancient 
Greece, and of that " wisdom of words" which the blessed 
apostle was constrained by divine authority to abjure, — 
^^ Christ sent me to preach the gospel, not with wisdom of 
words, lest the cross of Christ should be made of none eficct." 
But how shall we adequately speak of that glorious cross, 
which the world is ever laying schepies to keep out of the 
way ? It is the most wonderful of aU the manifestations of 
God's ways that has appeared on earth ; it has no parallel 
and no resemblance under heaven. Deaths, in every form, 
are familiar to us : aU men die ; but '* death is the wages 
of sin," and '' death has passed upon all men, for that all have 
sinned." Sinners put an end to their own life, but in so 
doing thay are either bereft of reason, or abandoned to him 
that has the power of death. Men miu'der their fellow-mor- 
tals, but in this they derive their crime from him who is '^ the 
father of Hes, and a murderer from the beginning." " Death 
reigneth ;" and no mode of its triumph fieeds be any surprise 
to a world lying in wickedness. But here comes God's holy 
child Jesus, " the brightness of the Father's glory, and the 
express image of his person." He knew no sin : " he is holy, 
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harmless, undefiled, and separate from sinners." His whole 
heart is love to God and love to man, and in all his days he 
went about doing good. He declared that he was the Son 
of God — ^that he and his Father were one, and a divine power 
attested the truth of his word, while he did those things that 
no man eould do, except God were with him. Add to all 
this, that a voice from heaven again and again proclaimed, 
" This is my beloved son, in whom I am well pleased." How 
astonishing that one so holy, and so dear to the Father, should 
die, and by a death so rare and terrible, that it required the 
concurrence of wonderful providences to render it possible 
that he should meet 9, death so cursed. The Jewish law had 
no cross — ^the Roman had ; and the sceptre must depart from 
Judah, and the Romans rule, before the ignominious cross 
could be erected for Jesus. That cross is an amazing spec- 
tacle. There is no other person in the universe like the Son 
of God. He has taken our nature, and therefore he can die. 
He is infinitely dear to the Father, and, meek and lowly in 
his sufferings, he says, " Father, if it be possible, let this cup 
pass from me." But " it pleased the Lord to bruise him ; he 
hath put liim to grief/' Certainly this was a righteous man 
— ^the holiest of beings, and yet the greatest of sufferers, and 
the only explanation is, " The Lwd hath laid on him the 
iniquity of us all." 

Here, then, is a sight that may well stagger a guilty world, 
and cause the most careless sinner to think what his condi- 
tion is. Jesus, the Son of God, took our nature, and as he 
undertook our ransom, he must suffer in our room and stead. 
Behold, then, his cross — his agony of spirit — ^his lingering and 
painfrd death. Behold that cross, loaded with its holy and 
harmless victim, and your soul is stricken with God's awful 
demonstration to the world of the sacredness of his law, and 
the infinite evil of sin. So hateful is that sin in God's sight, 
that when the holy Jesus takes it upon himself, that he 
may bear it away from us, his spirit is agonized on account 
of the divine wrath ; and in the solitude of dereliction, he 
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exclaims, " My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?" 
At this sight, how strong is the conviction, that if any thing 
less than the blood of God's dear Son might have served for 
a sin-offering, one so glorious in holiness, and so beloved of 
the Father, could not have suffered such tilings. And now, 
what sin under all heaven can so offend a just and gracious 
God as that of making the cross of Christ of none effect ? 
Looking to that cross, let the sinner say with his own soul, 
Am I able to stand before a righteous and sin-hating God, 
to endure that wrath which caused the holy Jesus to suffer 
agony, and his sweat, like great drops of blood, to fall down 
to the ground ? K God spared not his own Son, who loved 
and served him, will he spare me, a rebel against his law, 
with a mind that is enmity to himself? Will he spare me if 
I refuse the offered mercy, and die in my sins, counting the 
blood of the covenant an unholy thing, and making the cross 
of Christ of none effect ? 

O sinner, if the terrible demonstration of God's wrath 
against thy sin will not overawe thee to repentance, look again 
to the cross of Christ, and see there a token of God s love, 
and of his unwillingness that thy precious soul should die. 
" God so loved the world, that he gave his only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but 
have everlasting life." But it is not the gift only that beto- 
kens all the love ; it is the gift associated with all that God's 
dear Son must suffer for our sake. For the Word says, " As 
Moses lifted tip the serpent in the wilderness, so must the 
Son of man be lifted up" — that is, on his cross in Calvary — 
" that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but have 
eternal life." Now, what an amazing proof of God's love to 
a lost world is thus vividly displayed in the cross of our Re- 
deemer! And hence, all that you have seen before of God's 
awful demonstration of the evil of sin by the sufferings of the 
cross, comes now to magnify his love to lost sinners, whilst,, 
by these same means, he manifests his unmitigated hatred of 
their sins. He looks to that cross, and says, " Why will ye die^ 
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house of Israel ?" Touch, then, the golden sceptre that 13 
stretched out ; and, for the sake of eternal life, and its im» 
mortal crown, beware lest you despise God's marvellous love, 
and put the highest contempt on his unspeakable gift, by 
making the cross of Christ of none effect. 

But there is more than the Father's love manifested in that 
cross. There is brotherhood in it — a kindness that is melt- 
ing. He that was equal in power and glory with the Father, 
stoops down to us in the seed of Abraham — *^ bone of our 
bone, and flesh of our flesh." The Redeemer pities us, seeing 
we are helpless and lost ; he endures for us what we could not 
endure, and dies for «is, that we might live together with him. 
He is bruised for our iniquities, and suffers, the just for the 
unjust, that he might bring us to God. He was rich, and for 
our sakes he became poor, that we through his poverty might 
be rich. He despised the shame of his cross, because by it 
he would glorify his Father, and save his brethren. In that 
shameful thing he beholds a greatness that is above all the 
glory of those heavenly orbs that were " created by him, and 
for him," because it will shine when they are in darkness ; 
and in it he shall see of the travail of his soul, and shall -be 
satisfied. Over against its shame he sets the splendour of its 
consequences, and leaves those who love and admire it to 
lament, with himself, the malice and blindness of Jews, to 
whom it is a stumbling-block, and the foolish pride of the 
Greeks, to whom it is foolishness. Surely its ignominy 
weighed but little with him, when, shortly before he suffered, 
he instituted its blessed memorial, saying, " This is my body, 
broken for you, this do in remembrance of me. For as often 
as ye eat this bread, and drink this cup, ye do show the 
Lord's death till he come." Humbled, yet saved, his people 
will view the shame as he did, and grateful for the pledge of 
his dying love, their language to the end of time will be, 
" Qtod forbid that I should glory, save in the cross of Christ." 
And what, then, shall be said of those who so preach or so 
hear the gospel of Christ, as to make of none effect that cross, 
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which is the token of his love and of his power to save ? How 
shall they hope to share in its triumphs, and unite with the 
Redeemer in that song of grateful and everlasting praise, 
" Unto Him that loved us, and washed us from our sins in 
his own blood." 

But, further, let us consider for a moment the conspicuous 
place which the cross of Christ bears in the whole system of 
revealed truth. It is shadowed forth, or plainly unfolded, 
from the beginning to the end of the inspired volume. It is 
signified in the first promise of grace — ^by the bruise which 
" the seed of the woman " should sufier. It is indicated in 
all the types, and ceremonies, and sacrifices of the law ; " for 
it is not possible that the blood of bulls and of goats should 
take away sin." Christ recognised his cross in the brazen 
serpent, as also in the Paschal lamb, roast with fire, and 
eaten with bitter herbs. " Christ, our Passover, is sacrificed 
for us." To him, and to his cross, gave all the prophets wit- 
ness, when they testified beforehand the sufferings of Christ, 
and the glory that should follow. " Surely he hath borne 
our griefs, and carried our sorrows. "^Vhen thou shalt make 
his soul an offering for sin, he shall see his seed, he shall pro- 
long his days, and the pleasure of the Lord shall prosper in 
•his hand. By his knowledge shall my righteous servant jus- 
tify many; for he shall bear their iniquities." To make the 
cross of Christ, then, of none effect, is to make the Bible of 
none effect With it, the whole Word is full of light; without 
it, all is dark — as if the sun were extinguished amidst the 
planets. Without the cross of Christ, there is no consistency 
— ^no bond of union — in the several parts of revealed truth. 
There is nothing to humble the sinner — ^nothing to exalt the 
Saviour — ^nothing to glorify the justice and the truth, as well 
as the mercy of God. It is in Christ crucified — ^in his law, 
magnifying righteousness, and atoning death — ^that God is 
reconciling the world unto himself, not imputing unto them 
their trespasses ; and it is in this way that he is the just God 
and the Saviour of th«n that believe in Jesus. Being justi- 
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ted by faith, they have peace with God ; and it is that peace 
which the Saviour hath made by the blood of his cross. 

But^ though justified by faith and filled with peace, you 
are yet in an enemy's country ; and therefore we would say, 
Look once more to the blessed Jesus, and his all-glorious 
cross, that you may see the way of conquest over all his and 
all your spiritual foes. Behold him " spoiling principalities 
and powers, and making a show of them openly, triumphing 
over them in his cross." It was because he became obedient 
imto death, even the death of the cross, that God also hath 
highly exalted him, and given him a name that is above every 
name; that at the name of Jesus every knee should bow, of 
things in heaven, and things in earth, and things under the 
earth. All his and our enemies are thus, by reason of his 
meritorious death, placed in subjection under him. It is thus 
that he robbed death of its sting, and the grave of its victory; 
and it was by believing views of the Saviour's cross that Paul 
was crucified unto the world, and the world unto him. It was 
through death that the blessed Jesus destroyed him that had 
the power of death, that is, the devil ; and delivered them 
who, through fear of death, were aU their lifetime subject to 
bondage. And it is just because of these triumphs that all 
the powers of darkness, and all men who are yet in the gall 
of bitterness and in the bonds of iniquity, do ever hate the 
cross of Christ above all things on earth. And hence, they 
will keep it out of view ; or they will call it foolishness ; or, 
in deeper enmity, will make a god of it, and convert to an 
instrument of sin that by which the Saviour suffered for sin, 
and through which he is mighty to save. 

Oh ! brethren, there is instant and terrible danger to your 
souls, if either you neglect that salvation which is by the cross 
of Christ, or look for any other. Christ is set forth evidently 
crucified among you ; not only in the preaching of his Word, 
hut in the symbols of his broken body and shed blood. And 
yet, does not our Lord behold, and the church bewail, the 
extent to which his cross is still made of none effect ? How 

B 
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many are yet living in sin, impenitent and unbelieving ! What 
multitudes in all our great cities are wholly estranged from 
the house of prayer, and content to Uve and die like the hea- 
then ! To all such, the cross of Christ is obviously made of 
none effect. When will the church of the living God be 
roused to a sense of her duty in regard to those perishing 
souls ? O that more of Christ's people were so filled with his 
Spirit, that they might £nd it their rest to go into the streets 
and lanes of the city, and compel the careless to come in ! 
Again, there are some who profess to believe the Bible, but 
deny the Saviour's divinity ; and view his death, not as an 
atonement for sin, but only as an example of virtuous suff^^- 
ing. But of how little value is tha mere profession of belief? 
In this case, with the exception of some moral precepts, the 
whole substance, and use, and end of the gospel revelation is 
disbelieved ; and by all such, the cross of Christ, as to all the 
glory and power of its import, is certainly made of none 
effect. We are constrained, also, to affirm nearly the same 
thing of those who, perhaps with less of wilful blindness, are 
following the tendency natural to all men, ** going about to 
establish their own righteousness, and not submitting them- 
selves unto the righteousness of God." They toil much 
against the stream, and many of them very sincerely, to come 
at a more perfect obedience ; but all the while their labour is 
utterly vain, so long as they seek to be justified by the deeds 
of the law ; and, until they look to " Christ as the end of the 
law for righteousness to every one that believeth," not only 
will they be strangers to peace, but incur an increase of guilt, 
by making his glorious cross of none effect. 

We do most earnestly and affectionately beseech all such to 
consider what it is that they are madly opposing or neglect- 
ing, and to consider what their end must be. ''He that 
despised Moses' law died without mercy, under two or three 
witnesses ; of how much sorer punishment, suppose ye, shall 
he be thought worthy, who hath trodden under foot the Son 
of God, and hath counted the blood of the covenant, where- 
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with he was sanctified, an unholy thing ; and hath done de- 
spite unto the Spirit of grace ? For we know him that hath 
said, Vengeance belongeth unto lAe; I will recompense, saith 
the Lord." And again, *' The Lord shall judge his people. 
It is a fearful thing to fall into the hands of the living Ood." 
But now is the appointed time ; now is the day of your mer- 
ciful visitation. ^^ Come unto me," says the blessed Jesus ; 
^'him that cometh, I will in nowise cast out." The blood of 
Christ deanseth from all sin, even from yours — ^your tremen- 
dous sin of hitherto making his cross of none effect. 

But what, after all we have said, is able to change your 
heart, and bring you to repent of all sin ; and especially that 
of despising the cross? .^one but the Spirit of God can 
savingly teach, and lead sin-darkened souls to know their own 
sin, and the power of Christ and his cross to save. None else 
can effectually call, and persuade, and enable sinners to em- 
brace the Lord Jesus Christ as all their salvation and all their 
desire. And now, that that great blessing from on high, 
the outpouring of the Holy Spirit, may be yours — ^that you 
may know how to ask, and how to receive it — ^we invite you 
onoe more, and lastly, to look to the cross of Christ, that you 
may behold one other of its crowning glories in the virtue 
that procured for the chiurch of God an abundant outpouring 
of the enlightening, and sanctifying, and comforting grace of 
the Almighty Spirit. You remember the Word that says, 
" The Holy Ghost was not yet given, because that Jesus was 
not yet glorified ;" and then you know how and why he was 
glorified — ^because of his obedience unto death, even the 
death of the cross, he was highly exalted; that thus he 
ascended to the glory which he had with the Father before 
the world was ; and " when he ascended on high, he led cap- 
tivity captive, and received gifts for men ; yea, for the re- 
bellious also, that the Lord God " — ^the Holy Spirit — " might 
dwell among them." The disciples saw their Lord ascend ; 
but, to the eye of sense, he was soon lost in the clouds. The 
eye of their faith followed him to the throne of his glory ; and. 
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Waiting for the " promise of the Father," their faith was re- 
warded, at the appointed time, by such an outpouring of the 
Holy Ghost on the preaching of Christ's word, and especially 
his crucifixion, that the hearers were pricked in their hearts, 
and there were added unto the church about three thousand 
souls that same day. All this, we say, was the Saviour's 
purchase — ^the effect of his risen glory — and that glory the 
result of his ignominious cross. 

And now, dear brethren, surely nothing has since inter- 
vened to diminish that glory, or limit " the promise of the 
Father." " Ask and ye shall receive." ** K ye being evil, 
know how to give good gifts unto your children ; how mucb 
more shall your heavenly Father give the Holy Spirit to them 
that ask him." When the Spirit is come, he shall convince 
the world of sin and of righteousness, and of judgment. " He 
shall glorify me," says our Lord, " for he shall take of mine, 
and show it unto you." Let me admonish you, then, never 
to ask the question. Whether you can pray without the Spirit? 
but rather fear lest you grieve the Holy Spirit of God; for if, 
in any measure, you are convinced of your sin and danger, 
what know you how much the Spirit hath already done? 
Wherefore, quench not the Spirit, but earnestly looking to 
Jesus and his cross, pray without ceasing, that by the grace 
and power of his Spirit, you may be one with him by a living 
faith, and " live with him by the power of God." Such 
prayer will not be in vain. Being much grieved for your 
sin that has crucified the Saviour, and seeing his ineffable 
love in shedding his blood for your ransom, you will flee to 
him for refuge; and looking back on the snares and delusions 
you have escaped, and forward also, in the hope of dwelling 
for ever in the presence of God and of the Lamb, surely you 
will glory in him who hath given peace to your soul, by the 
shedding of his blood, and glory in his cross, by which you 
shall gain the immortal crown. 

And now, in conclusion, let me observe, it is this peace 
with God— this love to Jesus, and rejoicing in him, that con- 
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stitute the foundation of brotherly love and true benevolence 
to all men. Your friendships are all sweetened by the as- 
surance of a deathless union with one another, and with the 
same Lord; and when you contemplate the Savioui^s love, as 
proved by his cross, your hearts are pained for the perishing 
heathen. Tou love them for the Lord's sake, and why should 
they die? You will do what you can to bring them to Christ; 
and nothing will so delight your soid, as to behold the cross 
every where triumphant. You greatly rejoice that the Sa- 
viour, once crucified, is now so exalted, and his grace so free. 
^* All things are put under his feet;" no enemy can resist his 
sceptre of righteousness; and from his mediatorial throne, in 
the plenitude of power, he proclaims the all-gracious com- 
mand — ^* Look unto me and be ye saved, all ends of the 
earth." ^' Unto him shall the gathering of the nations be;" 
and when they come, then will be seen, in all the world, the 
true glory of that heaven-honoured and earth-despised cross 
of the blessed Jesus, according to his own word — " And I, 
if I be lifted up, will draw all men unto me." 



ADDRESS. 



Vert Rev. Principal, Rev. and Learned Professors op 
THIS College^ — The duties which devolve upon me on this 
solemn occasion now require that I address a few words to 
you. To this I am called by the unanimous resolution which 
the Commission of the General Assembly recently adopted at 
a pro re nata meeting, held in reference to the opening of 
the New College. It is imder the shield of that authority, 
that I ^d courage to speak; and for the same cause, I con- 
fidently trust, you will find patience to hear ; seeing that the 
authority just named is that to which you do aU, as well as 
myself, most respectfully bow. Besides, it is, no doubt, 
comdy — ^it ought always to be sdl/aixiTy — ^it may sometimes 
be requisite — ^that the voice of the Church should be heard in 
the highest of her schools. 

We entertain no good hope either of school or college 
that is dissevered from the church. In the utterance of such 
a sentiment, we would not be thought to arrogate any thing 
to ourselves. We ground our suspicion on what we read in 
the Word, and see in the providence of God. He that says, 
" Feed my sheep," says also, in the same breath, and in the 
same love, " Feed my lambs." And when there has been no 
such sacred influence brought to bear on the seminaries of 
learning, we have frequently seen how little the masters cared 
for the " godly upbringing of the young." And so far are 
we from any shade of clerical arrogancy in this matter, that 
we do as unhesitatingly affirm, that we have no hope of the 
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church herself, except through that promised grace, by which, 
when it is sought, imparted, and improved, she becomes " the 
ground and pillar of the truth ;" a witness for it ; and the 
means of extending the knowledge, and the love, and the 
power of it amongst all her people. This, and this only, can 
make her an instrument for good, whether in regard to chil- 
dren, or the youths in training for the holy ministry. We 
may well be humbled when we behold what monstrous sole- 
cisms graceless churches are. Humanly constituted — hu- 
manly directed and upheld, how often, though professing to 
be of Christ, have they become so opposed to his truth, that 
the Head of the Church has been provoked to remove the 
candlestick from its place; and in so doing, has probably 
deemed it a lesser judgment to leave the land to its natural 
darkness, than allow to the powers of darkness a mightier 
dominion through means of a perverted gospel/ And how 
often have churches been long suffered in a state so dead and 
corrupted, that, for all gracious purposes, their overthrow 
would seem a lighter dispensation than their longer contina- 
ance ? Surely such providential warnings serve to show the 
infinite need there is of humble dependence on the divine 
Spirit, — of steadfast looking to Christ, and adherence to bis 
truth, — of watching unto prayer against the inroad of error, 
or the decline of godly zeal, and of faithful resistance to the 
introduction of any of those corrupting elements, — such as 
lordly titles, earthly priesthood, lay-patronages, or Erastian 
supremacy, — all, or any of which, or such like human inven- 
tions, will be sure to destroy the efficiency of the blessed goa^ 
pel, — ^to quench the Spirit, and provoke the Lord to withhold 
the light of his countenance. 

And surely such sense of danger, and of the necessity of 
watching, comes to be greatly enhanced by the consideration, 
that when it goes well with the church, then is she in a con- 
dition to exert a salutary influence on the educational insti* 
tutions within her pale ; but if it be ill with her, then her 
efforts go to reproduce her own likeness, and perpetuate 
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those very errors and corruptions which she is divinely ap- 
pointed to reprove and put away. Why, then, if God has 
given her grace to stand well as a church, and if the intrusion 
of any bad element carry consequences that are fatal^ were 
it not criminal on her part to neglect those seminary processes 
on which she cannot but know that the character of her future 
ministry in a great measiu*e depends. And who can estimate 
the evil that may come in that way ? If we are sensitive to 
our own dangers, and view the church as a ship whose sides 
are in the midst of an element that is ever seeking, by every 
chink, to enter with a deadly power, are we' to believe that 
colleges are so well built that they have nothing to fear, or 
we nothing to fear for them ? God forbid ! The best thing 
that we can wish for their safety and ours is, that they should 
not be viewed apart from the church at all, but be, in fact, 
part and parcel of it. Then will they fear as we do, and be 
ready to guard along with us. But if, at any time, they 
should be otherwise minded — ^then, seeing as we do, that God 
has given such promises to his church, as he has not given to 
any body apart from it, and seeing that he has given us, in 
these times, such measure of grace as shotdd strengthen our 
obligations, and raise our souls to him in grateful adoration, 
let it be now our deliberate wisdom to resolve, that one of the 
worst evOs that could threaten the church's prosperity would 
be the dissociation of her educational institutions from her 
paternal vigilance, and from her responsible control. Eespon- 
sible she is to the Lord, her great Shepherd, her Lawgiver 
and King; and let her learn from him with what tender 
care to regard the lambs of his fold ; and learn also, from 
the same source, what is a nearer concern — a weightier obli- 
gation — ^to maintain a watchful superintendence over ^^ the 
schools of the prophets." 

What so vital to the wellbeing of the flock of God, as the 
godly training and the spiritual fitness of those who are 
afterwards to feed them — of those who will soon be all that 
this church will have for dispensing the ordinances of that 
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grace which bringeth salvation! How important that such 
ministers should be men of God — ^men of faith — ^men of 
prayer — ^filled with the Spirit, and nourished up in the words 
of faith, and of good doctrine — ^workmen that need not be 
ashamed — apt to teach, and wise in winning souls ! If such 
must be the men that the cause of Christ requires, then what 
must their instructors be ? By all that is to be hoped for 
in a rising generation of ministers, the church is bound to 
look after the hearts and ways of those to whom interests 
unspeakable and immortal are intrusted. The church may 
not divest herself of this care, because, being a corporate 
body having a succession of generations, she is answerable for 
what is necessarily laid upon her, in reference to that succes- 
sion ; and because colleges, however excellent they may at 
any time be, are not to be left to their natural tendencies. 
Ambition, mere human ambition, might produce its candi- 
dates for any chair. Intellectual qualifications may be raised 
to the highest pitch, whUst the spiritual, little regarded by 
many, is very low. Literary and philosophical ardour may 
be glowing and bright, whilst the heart, towards Christ and 
his gospel, is cold and dark. In such hands, prelections, when 
they border on the things of revealed wisdom, are often ob- 
served to make a pause and turn away with a polite apology. 
In other cases, the sacred ground is looked at with a 
sneer ; but, let the natural enmity to God be only roused a 
little more, by some allusion, it may be, to saints, or martyrs^ 
or spiritual independence, and then instantly the ordinary 
restraints of decency are broken down, and the shafts oi 
malignant sarcasm are levelled at the holiest things of the 
Christian faith. 

Such woful exhibitions have been and will be again, if 
such vast interests are left to the course of this world. And 
oh, it were a sight to make angels weep, to see a rising gene- 
ration of ministers, or others who, by the help of learning, 
may come to hold influential positions in society, instead of 
being plied with the lessons of heaven's love> and heaven's 
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wisdom, and gained over to a godly zeal for the cause of 
righteousness and truth, cruelly exposed in the very halls 
of Hght, and, by their " alma mater," to those darkening, and 
chilling, and poisoning influences, which blight their manhood, 
unfit them for any good, harden their hearts against God 
and his life-giving Word ; and all the while, the main ambi- 
tion of the worthless guardianship is to gratify itself by no 
higher aim than that of exalting its victims to the chair of 
the scomer ! The erection of such a building, accessible to 
such an agency, were a source, not of joy but of mourning, 
and could only resemble that of Hiel, the impious Bethelite, 
who proceeded to rebuild the city which God had doomed, 
and who, according to the curse foretold, " laid the founda^ 
tions in the death of his first-bom, and set up the gates in 
that of his youngest son/' 

Wherefore it is, that, seeing such importance of design, in 
regard to the noble structure that is here completed, and such 
need of precaution as to ultimate results, it does seem fit, and 
essentially requidte, that there should be laid at its very foun- 
dation some such sentiments as, with all humility and fervent 
desire for the prosperity of both church and college, I have 
ventured to express. It seems proper that such sentiments 
should not only be uttered on this solemn occasion, but be 
felt, and responded to, and remembered by this great and 
memorable assembly, as some type and omen of the ftiture good 
we hope for, and as a testimony of our dependence on God 
for his blessing on this all-important institution. And, 
** though in weakness, and fear, and much trembling," I have 
been called in the providence of God to represent the church 
of our fathers, and thus address you, it is my great comfort 
to believe that the relation in which I thus stand is one that 
will always be mutually endearing; and to know that the 
duty I seek to discharge, is agreeable to your expressed de- 
sire; whilst it is my happiness to trust that I have uttered 
nothing respecting the use and end of this noble institution, 
or the good to be derived firom it, but what is in perfect ac- 
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cordance with the heart and mind of its Very Reverend Prin- 
cipal, and of all its Reverend and Learned Professors. 

And now, my very dear and much-honoured brethren in the 
Lord, I give thanks to God on your behalf; rejoicing that 
the opening of this college, which has been erected for the 
permanent good of our beloved .Zion, should have so fair a 
beginning as it has, under the professorial care of diligent and 
devoted men, the very choicest of our day — men of eminent 
talents and signal accompHshments— sound in the faith, pru- 
dent, and kindly-affectioned — at once able and worthy, as we 
are persuaded, to take the fatherly oversight of that most in- 
teresting portion of the community committed to your trust — 
to be by you edified in that knowledge which may fit them 
for high places, and in that " godliness which hath promise 
of the life that now is, and of that which is to come." We 
claim credit for higher aims than worldly compliments when 
we look to paramount interests, and give thanks to God for 
the auspicious opening of an institution that respects a pre- 
sent and a future world. 

And, now regarding the work you have in hand, I cannot 
but heai4;ily congratulate you on this noble edifice. There is 
no species of handiwork, and none of fine art, that is at all 
comparable to that of rearing the youthful mind — ^rendering 
it instinct with knowledge — ^improving the affections, refining 
the taste, rousing and directing the energies of the mental 
powers — and, more especially, when the use and ends contem- 
plated are the highest on earth ; and as the labour is impor- 
tant, so no labour, in any department, has more need of all the 
advantages which bountiful space and a sufficient diversity 
of compartments can afford. Delighting in your deliverance 
from previous straits, and seeing the good hand of God in 
this spacious structure, I am constrained, when I consider 
health, comfort, and the success of your heavenward labours, 
to render thanks and praise to the Giver of all good, whilst I 
cordially offer my congratulations to you. 

As this building, like the stamp of a coin, will characterize 
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its age^ so this day will be memorable in the annals of our 
country. The New College stands associated with 700 
Free Churches, built in seven years, and with nearly as many 
Schools in connection with these churches. Historians, ac- 
cording to the complexion of their minds, will variously task 
themselves to account for these unparalleled results. In the 
mean time, the meeting this day recalls the judgment of the 
church of our fathers, as then it might indeed be called, when 
daring the ten years' conflict (so admirably portrayed by her 
own historian), she, by large and increasing majorities, de- 
termined to maintain at all hazards those principles which 
concerned the freedom of Christ's people, and the honour of 
their Bedeemer's crown — ^the same for which our forefathers 
shed their blood, and who, by adding " to the faith virtue," 
subdued the tyranny of persecutors, and reformed the law, 
leaving us, without the sacrifice of life, the lighter task of de- 
fending the same cause with only the sacrifice of substance. 
Thus, we say, that church, which was the church of our 
fathers, gave her sanction to what we have since done in 
building all these churches and schools, and, I may add, to 
what we are doing this day ; for there can be no sense in 
having one set of principles for a church and another for school 
or college. And it is well that we include in our definition 
of a church, not ministers only, but elders and peo|de, who 
believe in the same Lord ; for it is by the religious convic- 
tions of the many — and these not the wealthiest in the 
land — that so great abundance of gold and silver has been 
poured into the treasury of the Free Church in so short a 
time ; and that a few, who for the Lord's sake, devising liberal 
things, have, with unexampled generosity, and without pre- 
judice to the other funds of the church, reared this princely 
edifice, and conferred a precious boon on our times. And not 
on our times only; for from these steadfast and enduring 
towers, a ray of light is darted far into the dim futurity, by 
which we descry the generations that shall be bom, sending 
forth their sons to learn within these walls, how, in accordance 
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with the whole counsel of God, they may preach the unsearch- 
able riches of Christ ; and attracted thither, not by the an- 
tiquity of the venerable pile, but the antiquity of those prin- 
ciples which caused its creation — ^which have their strength 
in the everlasting gospel, and, amidst the world's changes, 
their stability in '^ a kingdom which hath foundations that 
cannot be moved." 

If such be the hope of all present, as we sincerely beHeve 
it to be, then let all unite in giving thanks to God for this 
hope ; praying that by his good providence, and the grace of 
his Holy Spirit, the result may be according to our ardent ex- 
pectations ; that this institution, on account of which we are 
assembled, may be blessed to us and to our children ; may 
be instrumental to the promotion of useful learning, the rear- 
ing of a pious and learned, an able, faithful, and efficient 
ministry of the blessed gospel; through whom good may 
come to the Israel of God, and to our beloved land; in whom, 
'and in the fruit of whose labours, the blessed Jesus may ^^see 
of the travail of his soul and be satisfied." 

With such aspirations from the heart, and in the view of 
your solemn and important charge, I need not say, beloved 
brethren and fellow-workers in the Lord, how deeply I sym- 
pathize with you in what I know to be your own sense of 
the responsibility that now lies upon you. Though entering 
upon your labours in this new arena, the sphere of your 
labour is not new. You have come into your present posi- 
tion by a large concurrence of your brethren in the church, 
and have made, for a considerable period, full proof of your 
faithfulness and ability; and it has on all hands been fre- 
quently acknowledged, and not unfrequently in reference to 
you, how wonderfully God has provided the fittest persons for 
needful places, in the exigencies of our Zion ; and I am sure 
you do now command, as you have done, in times past, the 
high approbation of your constituents, the love and veneration 
of your students, and, to an extent as far as is compatible 
with man's diversified ways, and your safety, the esteem and 
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confidence of the church, and of the puUic at hurge. And 
sore I am, that amongst all who are most concerned, and 
amongst whom your labours and success are best known, you 
are *' esteemed very highly in love for your work's sake." 
But, with aU due appreciation of past services, I am con- 
strained to urge the infinite importance of the work you have 
in hand ; and to observe, that G-od sets no limits either to 
ministerial or professorial usefulness, because he sets no limits 
to the grace of his Spirit ; and you can never say that you 
have done all that you could, because you cannot say what 
the grace of God might enable you to do. Every year there 
are some passing away from your hands, and then there is no 
more that you can do for them ; but when they are gone, 
and you think of the work of God to which they are called, 
there may remain to you the question. Whether you have 
done for them all that you could ? A new session is now 
about to begin, and if any reflection be found to arise from 
opportunities that are past, O let me, with an eye to the 
Mngdom of God, and to the day of reckoning, earnestly en- 
treat you to carry such reflections into the field now before 
you, as a reinforcement to every motive hitherto felt, and to 
every resolution hitherto formed. 

Bereavements plead as I have done. Tou naturally recall 
the heavy losses which have been inflicted on your infant 
college. The event of this day brings them so vividly before 
us, that it seems as if the blow had newly fallen on our hearts. 
We cannot but think how these illustrious founders of the 
If ew College would have smiled to see this crowning of their 
expectations which we are here celebrating. I have not the 
vanity to imagine, that any words of mine could do justice to 
so much departed genius and Christian worth. Besides, it 
were folly to attempt, by panegyric, to add to a world-wide 
fame ; and equally vain, to seek an increase of those tender 
affections, in which the deceased will be held in remembrance 
long after our days are all numbered, and we are all gone. 
That anci^Qt process of embalming had its u^e while temporal 
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things held higher sway, and bodies might be kept to represest 
the claims of an earthly inheritance. Kept they were, after a 
way ; but foul to look upon. Ours, through grace, is an art 
more sweet and subtle. It preserves amongst ui^ not only 
the mortal body, but the living soul. The same Spirit that 
renewed our dear friends in the likeness of Grod, before they 
left us, made us love what we saw, and wdl remember what 
we loved. They still live before us, as they were wont to do. 
We see their shape and countenance as wlien we used to 
meet them with gladness; we are still affected by their looks, 
and are melted with the words of their Kps, There is no 
need of myrrh, and aloes, and sweet spices for them. '^ The 
righteous shall be in everlasting rem^brancev'' We give 
thanks to God because he gave them ; and because the good 
they were privileged to do, can never be lost. It will long be 
to the credit of this college that it possessed the honour of 
such names ; and surely ye, their successors, will strive, in the 
Lord's strength, to make these heavy bereavements fall a» 
light as you can on the beloved church of your fathers, and 
on those dear youths committed to your charge. We com- 
mend to all, the language of resignation — " The Lord gave, 
and the Lord hath taken away ; blessed be the name of the 
Lord ; " and to you, the practical and blessed admonition — 
** Whose faith follow, considering the end of their conversa- 
tion." 

In reference to your solemn charge, my beloved brethren, 
suffer an earnest, heart-felt word, in conclusion. Whilst I 
would speak and pray for the heartiest encouragement^ I 
would not have you feel that your charge is light. Yet, let 
it never weigh down your spirits ; but rather let it bend 
your knees at a throne of grace, that you may bear it on 
your spirits before God; and He who has promised that, "As 
your day is, so shall your strength be," has also invited you 
to cast your burden on him, and he will sustun you. Think 
often of the amount of power, for good or ill, that is lodged 
in those youthful minds around you» and what that power 
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will be, when they are dispersed over the land, and have 
entered on their various careers. It is not your prerogative 
to wield it : it belongs to them, and they will soon be re- 
moved from your control. But now it is your part, through 
the grace of our Lord, to give it a safe and useful direction ; 
to correct its erring bias, and, with salutary force, to deter- 
mine it to its proper end. That you may have such mighty 
influence over these youthful minds, let me entreat you to be 
watchful over your own spirits, as all good through you to 
the souls of the young must come from God ; and the supply 
of that channel will depend on your nearness to him. Such 
of you as have been in the holy ministry, may have cause to 
fear lest a coldness to Christ and his salvation should come 
over your hearts in these academic halls, while your exer- 
cises are more of an intellectual, and less of a spiritual nature. 
I have heard, with great delight, that the illustrious Chalmers 
was wont, in his latter years, to keep on his Hst a few names 
of -the sick and the afflicted, whom he would visit as time 
permitted, for their soul's sake, and for his own good, by the 
exercise of ministerial communion with God, and nearer views 
of eternity. I am not urging the example in that particular, 
but quoting it, as exhibiting the felt necessities of that great 
Christian. And it is in reference to these necessities that I 
humbly crave to admonish you, being sure that your care of 
your youthful charge will be in proportion to the liveliness of 
your own concern for eternal life ; and the more you strive to 
** keep yourselves in the love of God," and to be guided by his 
coun^l, the more will ye, in the business of instruction, re- 
semble the Great Shepherd of the sheep, " who fed them 
according to the integrity of lus heart, and guided them by 
the skilfulness of his hands." 

Let the youths be well told, at a period when their expe- 
rience is little, and trials few, and conceit runs high, that 
that last named thing is vile and odious, that it must not be 
seen in their conversation, that it must not pollute their lite- 
rature, that it must not go with them into the pulpit : let 
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them study good sense,^ which will be ashamed of it; let 
them get solid learning, which will dethrone it ; let them 
be true philosophers, and they will seek to be humble — ^true 
Christians, and they will "learn of Him who was meiek 
and lowly in heart." And oh, let it be not only under the pa- 
rental roof, or not only in the house of prayer, but let it be to 
the credit of this college, that all who come within these 
waUs have heard here, and heard from all th^ teaeherSy 
some of the first things that concern them as immortal beings 
— " that they must be bom again," that, " except they be con- 
verted, and become as little children, they shall not enter 
into the kingdom of heaven." If such instructions be accom- 
panied with the teaching of God — and why doubt that they 
will ? — and if these youths be early won to Christ, his re- 
deemed, his converted ones, then, O think, dear Mends, in 
your noble calling what a pleasant work you would have of it ! 
— ^how honoured of God ! how successful in the work given 
you to do ! You would send forth more labourers of a right 
heart and mind for the Lord's vineyard, whether at home or 
abroad ; and what is true, but commonly less expected, you 
would, through the same renewing of the heart, raise up an 
order of young men, distinguished not only by gracious dis- 
positions, but by higher intellectual attainments. Youths so 
impressed will make more conscience of study, of redeeming 
the time, and of honest fitness for the duties of their calling. 
As they love God, they will seek out the works of God, 
because they have pleasure in them. Vanity is repressed, 
and taste refined, by the loved perusal of holy writ ; reason 
is strengthened, by comparing the ways of God in nature 
and grace, in judgment and mercy ; whilst memory is en- 
larged, by the endearing treasures it has to recount ; and the 
imagination is at once chastened and elevated, by regarding 
the depths of perdition from which the soul is delivered, and 
by the sublimest contemplations of the Saviour's glory, and 
of an eternal world. With all this, we desiderate, for oui 
beloved yput^ji, all that literature and science, that philo- 
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sophy, and the various departments of theology, can do. We 
rejoice, on behalf of our students, that they are committed, 
in the providence of God, to your hands ; and our hope is, 
that you will not only maintain your high reputation, but 
strive to out-do what you have hitherto done, and that, 
keeping the front rank in the progress of the age, you will 
prove an example and a stimulus to kindred institutions ; all 
which may the Lord enable you to do, and all which you will 
do, if, giving all diligence, and trusting in the grace that is 
all-sufficient, you constantly seek, for all your charge, the 
higher end of winning their souls to Christ ; for then you 
have a phalanx of strength. All true interests conspire — 
none of them conflict; and these three combine for your 
encouragement : — ^your highest satisfaction in these beloved 
youths, their greatest good, and the joy that shall be in the 
presence of angels. 

Praying that the Lord may bless and prosper you all, in 
all your work and labour of love, I do now, in the name of 
the Free Church, commit to your care the education and 
oversight of the students who may enrol themselves in the 
New College. 

And now, my dear young Mends, students of the Free 
Church, you have heard what I have been permitted to say 
to your excellent professors, and as your interests are essen- 
tially blended with theirs, there is no need that I should say 
much to you. Besides, I owe an apology to this assembly 
for having occupied its time so long. You have a loud call 
of thankfulness to God for your present opportunities, under 
masters as deservedly dear as they are distinguished, in every 
department of your college. Give them all respect, and 
love, and obedience. You have to answer to God for your 
time, and talents, and opportunities of improvement. Give 
all diligence to your studies, for your own sakes, and for the 
comfort of those who love you, and labour for your good. 
Beware of idleness, which, once begun, creeps over the soul 
like a canker, renders study distasteful, and the grashopper 
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a burden. Strength, vigour, and happiness increase by vir- 
tuous application. Strive to excel: it is not small attain- 
ments that will do for these times. The enemies of truth are 
learned; and you must neither fear them, nor meet them 
with inferior weapons. If you are looking forward to the 
church, seek the right spirit of your calling, and get a verse 
or two of the Bible by heart every day. Nothing that is so 
easy to be done will ever do you as much good. You are 
— ^many of you, at least — far from the paternal roof. Be much 
in prayer for yourselves, and for a blessing on those who are 
praying much for you; also, for your dear professors, that 
their labours for you may be crowned with the divine bless- 
ing ; and for one another, that you may be strong as a band 
of brothers, and prove a comfort to each other in all the jour- 
ney of your life. " I commend you to God, and to the word 
of his grace, which is able to build you up, and to give you 
an inheritance among all them that are sanctified." 
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The circuinBtances in which we are this day assembled, might 
naturally suggest to us a considerable variety of interesting 
subjects of contemplation. They might lead our thoughts 
back to the memorable era of the Disruption, when we felt 
ourselves constrained, for conscience' sake, to abandon all 
connection with the ecclesiastical Establishment of this coun- 
try, and to undertake for ourselves the execution of the 
whole duties and functions of a Church of Christ, including, 
of course, the preparation and training of candidates for the 
ministry, depending only upon the blessing of God and the 
liberality of those who conscientiously adhered to our prin- 
ciples and our cause. It would have been not unsuitable to 
■this occasion to have given a brief exposition of the grounds 
on which we felt ourselves constrained to take that important 
step, and on which we still feel ourselves called upon to up- 
hold our principles, and to make provision for perpetuating 
and diffusing them. With the grounds of our separation from 
the State and from the ecclesiastical Establishment, with the 
principles embodied in the distinctive testimony of the Free 
Church, and with the leading transactions to which the main- 
tenance of these principles gave occasion, all candidates for the 
ministry in our church ought to be familiar. It would have 
been not unsuitable, upon this occasion, to have dwelt upon 
these topics ; but I have thought it preferable, upon the whole, 
to choose a different subject; and, in regard to this matter, I 
will content myself at present with urging those of you who 
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are preparing for the ministry in the Free Church, to see that 
you make yourselves familiar with it, and to remind you that 
you have an opportunity of becoming fully acquainted both 
with the arguments and the facts of our case, by studying my 
friend Dr R. Buchanan's " History of the Ten Years* Con- 
flict" — a work in every respect worthy of the subject of which 
it treats, and of the occajsion by which it was produced. 

We might very naturally, upon this occasion, turn our 
thoughts, to the resolution adopted by the Free Church, to 
make provision for the professional training of candidates for 
the ministry, of a fuller and more ample kind than had been 
previously attempted by any of the unendowed churches of 
.Scotland'; and of the leading steps taken for carrying this 
resolution into effect — such as, maintaining a considerable 
staff of theological Professors, whose whole time may be de- 
voted to the duties of their office as teachers of theology, and 
to the cultivation of theological literature ; the establishment 
of several cognate classes on subjects which are not directly 
theological, but which the aspect of the times seemed to indi- 
cate that it was desirable to have taught to students of iheo- 
lo^» &i^<i taught by men in whose character and principles 
the church had perfect confidence ; and, lastly, the erection 
of a building for the theological seminary so constituted, 
corresponding to the magnitude of the object aimed at, and 
the general standing of the Free Church in the community, — 
forming, as it now does, a splendid memorial of the munificent 
liberality of the contributors, and entitling them to the lasting 
gratitude of the church. We might dwell perhaps, without 
impropriety, upon what may still be necessary in order to 
maintain this institution on a permanently efficient footing — 
an object not very likely to be effected if the support of it 
shall be left to depend wholly upon annual collections and 
contributions. We might venture to set forth something of 
the claims which this institution, and those engaged in con* 
ducting its business, may reasonably advance to the sym- 
pathy, the good wishes, the assistance, and the prayers of 
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the church in general ; and we might do this without claim- 
ing any thing like worth or merit to ourselves, simply upon 
the ground that, in the actual condition of things, the quali- 
fications of the future ministers of the Free Church, and, of 
course, important spiritual interests, do, in fact, to some extent 
depend, under God, upon the efficiency of this institution, and 
upon the manner in which our duties are discharged. 

8ome of these topics have been already adverted to with 
great beauty and propriety in the admirable address to which 
we have listened, in regard to which I am confident that I 
express the mind of my colleagues, as well as my own, when 
I say that we give a hearty response to the views and senti- 
ments which it expresses, that we deeply feel our need of the 
admonitions and exhortat%)ns which it embodies, and that 
we sincerely desire to profit by them. Upon some of the 
topics referred to, I will only further say, that the professors 
are deeply impressed with a grateful sense of all the kindness 
which the church has manifested towards them, and of the 
obligations they owe to the generous contributors to the 
erection of this college ; that they do feel, in some measure, 
the high responsibility attaching to them ; and that they ear- 
nestly desire and entreat that they may ever have the benefit 
of the prayers of the members and congregations of the church, 
for grace and strength to discharge aright their duties, and 
for God's blessing upon their labours. 

I am afraid to refer again to a topic which has been treated 
upon in the Moderator's address in a peculiarly solemn and 
impressive manner ; but it is impossible, upon such an occa- 
sion as this, to abstain from turning our moum^ and rever- 
ential regards to those dispensations of God's providence 
which removed from the midst of us the tyro distinguished 
men, who, abandoning at the Disruption their position in the 
university of this city, established, and may be said to have 
constituted, this theological seminary — ^men who were fitted 
to shed the highest lustre over any institution, and who, by 
the combination of their contrasted gifts and graces, were 
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peculiarly qualified to exert a most powerful and wholesome 
influence upon the minds of students of theology. To Dr 
Welsh we are chiefly indebted, under G-od, for the erection of 
this building ; and no sooner had his zealous and unwearied 
efibrts in calling forth the munificent liberality of the contri- 
butors been crowned with complete success, than he wa» 
called to rest from his labours, and to enter upon his reward. 
Dr Chalmers, as Principal of this institution, laid the founda- 
tion of the building on the 4th of June 1846 ; and, on the 
same day of the succeeding year, he was consigned to the 
tomb, amid the heartfelt lamentations of the community and 
of all the churches of Christ. I have had opportunities, on 
former occasions, to direct the attention of some of you to 
these dispensations, and to the distinguished men of whom they 
bereaved us, to indicate some of the aspects in which these 
matters ought to be contemplated, and the feelings which 
the contemplation of them ought to call forth; and I will not 
now enlarge upon these topics, but will only say, on the part 
of my colleagues and myself, that the remembrance of these 
men, pressed upon us by the drciunstances in which we are 
this day assembled, does deepen upon our minds a sense of 
our responsibility, andjdoes impress upon us the necessity of 
strenuous exertion in the discharge of our duties ; while, at 
the same time, I may take the liberty of suggesting, that the 
irreparable loss which this institution has sustained in the 
removarof these men, should give it a strong claim upon the 
sympathy and kindness of the church. 

Dismissing, with this brief notice, these various subjects, 
which might not unsuitably have occupied our attention at 
this time, I have thought it, upon the whole, more becoming 
' and appropriate .to bring before you the leading features of 
what has been done or attempted in the arrangements of our 
theological curriculum, and of what seems still necessary in 
order to make it really efficient, and, in some measure, ade- 
quately adapted to the necessities and demands of the age. 

And here, in the first place, let me remind you of what is 
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the direct primary object pf a theological seminary and a 
theological curriculum. It is to secure that those who pass 
through it shall possess, in a respectable measure, the mental 
qualifications which are thought necessary in order to enter- 
ing* upon the ofiice of the ministry. This is the great leading 
object for which theological seminaries are established, by a 
regard to which their arrangements ought to be regulated, 
and for the accomplishment of which they may be fairly held 
responsible. God forbid that I should undervalue the im- 
portance of the spiritual qualifications for the office of the 
ministry. I have repeatedly, on occasions similar to this, 
endeavoured to enforce, as plainly and earnestly as I could, 
the sinfulness of men entering upon the ministry, unless they 
are animated by genuine piety and devotedness, and influ- 
enced by love to the Lord Jesus Christ and desire of saving 
flouls, and the sinfulness of the church committing the min- 
istry to any but those who, so far as man can judge, are at 
least believing men, and apt to teach {m6rot and hbaxrixoi). 
But there is nothing inconsistent with this in the position, 
that the implantation of genuine piety in men's hearts is not 
the direct, proper object for which theological seminaries 
were established, and for the accomplishment of which they 
are responsible. That object is, as we htive said, to secure 
that all students §hall acquire a respectable measure of the 
mental qualifications thought necessary, in the particular 
age and country, for the ministry of the gospel. There 
are, indeed, collateral objects of no small importance, which 
may be promoted by the arrangements of a theological 
curriculum; and especially by the general spirit in which 
these arrangements are conducted. And the first and most 
important of these collateral objects — for it may be said to 
be collateral in this particular aspect, with reference to the 
direct and proper object of a theological seminary, though in 
itself, and with reference to a wider standard of judgment, 
it is transcendently important — ^is that of originating and 
fostering personal piety ia the hearts of the students ; and to 
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this object it is all the more important to have special and 
constant regard, because, in point of fact, it seems to have 
been no uncommon thing amongst us, in times past, for 
young men to be first awakened to a deep sense of divine and 
eternal realities, while thejr were engaged in the prosecution . 
of their theological studies. Again, a theological curriculum 
may be so arranged and conducted as— while effecting fully 
its proper primary object of producing a respectable measure 
of professional acquirements in the students in general— to 
call forth such an aptitude, and such a love, for professional 
study as will effect that some of them, who may be favoured 
by a combination of the necessary abilities and of propitious 
external drcmnstitnoes, shall reach distinguished eminence, 
and make valuable additions to professional literature. And 
finally, with reference to these collateral objects, the exer- 
dses of a theological seminary may be conducted in such a 
way as may be fitted to foster in the students a manly and 
elevated, honourable and generous tone of sentiment and of 
feeling, and enlarged sympathy with every thing that is 
excellent, lovely, and of good report, the want of which 
sometimes tends to bring discredit even upon what there 
is good reason to regard as genuine piety. All these col^ 
lateral objects may be promoted and fostered in & theop- 
logical seminary, and I trust they will not be negjiected 
in this one; but I must repeat, that the direct pvimary 
object of a theological seminary, and a theological curri- 
culum, that by a regard to which its arrangemexkts. ought 
to be mainly regulated, and for the accomplishment of 
which it may be held responsible, is to e^ct, that the 
students shall all acquire a respectable measure of those 
qualifications for the ministry, which may be tested and 
ascertained by examination. 

Under this general head, the more specific objects towhidi 
the arrangements of a theological curriculum should be 
directed, may be said to be these three : 1^, and more gene- 
rally, The communication of that amount of professional know- 
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ledge -vrliich would make it becoming and safe to sanction 
young men entering upon the work of the ministry, and the 
want of iw^hich woidd be discreditable, and injurious to their pro- 
fessional respectability ; and more particularly, 2d, Initiating 
the students into the critical and accurate investigation of 
the meaning of the sacred Scriptures, in the original lan- 
guages, upon sound principles, and conducting them over a 
considerable portion of the inspired volume ; and, 3d, In- 
structing them in the general scheme and leading features of 
scriptural doctrine and revealed truth, in accordance, of 
course, with the symbolical books of the particular church 
with which the theological seminary is connected. These 
are the leading objects, by a regai'd to which the arrange- 
ments of a theological curriculum ought to be regulated. 

It might naturally be expected that the Free Church, be- 
ing called upon to establish a theological seminary, and to 
arrange a theological curriculum for herself, without obstruc- 
tion or interference from any parties, would take advantage 
of the light of experience for improving the system of theo- 
logical education which had hitherto obtained in the Scottish 
uxdversitves, for rendering it more complete, vigorous, and 
efficient, and adapting it more fully to the necessities and 
demands of the age ; and this expectation has been, to some 
extent, though as yet not fully, realized. The leading 
defects of the system of theological education, as it obtained 
in the Scottish universities previous to the Disruption, were 
these three: Ist, That there was no adequate provision 
for ascertaining that students, before they were allowed to 
ent^ the divinity hall and to commence their theological 
studies, possessed respectable acquirements in literature and 
philosophy; 2d, That the subjects of systematic theology 
and church history were assigned to one professor each, who 
usually provided a course of prelections which extended over 
three or four sessions, so that students entering the hall had 
to commence their studies with the first, second, third, or 
fourth years of a systematic or a chronological course of pre- 
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lectionsy according to the place in the cycle which the pro* 
fessor happened at the time to have reached ; and the 3d 
and most important defect of all ^^9 Thst there was no dis* 
tinct, adequate, provision for initiating students into the critical 
study of the sacred Scriptures in the original languages, and 
conducting them through an accurate investigation of a con* 
siderable portion of the inspired volume. To the second (^ 
these defects, we are now able, in this seminary, to apply an 
adequate remedy, but the first and third still attach, in some 
measure, to our arrangements. 

The only provision subsisting among us for securing that 
young men are respectably qualified in literature and philo^ 
sophy, before they are allowed to enter the divinity hall, is an 
examination by ady one of the seventy presbyteries of the 
church. The nature of the case, and the testimony of ezpe-. 
rienoe, prove this provision to be utterly inadequate; and 
there can be no reasonable doubt, that the proper remedy is 
an examination of all applicants for admission to the study of 
theology, by a board of examiners, who shall be appcnnted for 
the purpose, and who shall have full pow«r to send back to- 
their studies those who are deficient in preliminaFy qualifica- 
tions — a remedy which, I hope and trust, will soon be brought 
into operation. With reference to this topic, I think it right 
to express my confident conviction, that the average standard 
of qualificationsi in literature and philosophy possessed by tiie 
students who are admitted to the study of theology in this 
seminary, is superior to that which obtained in the divinity 
halls of the Scottish universities, before and at the Disrup- 
tion ; but I think it right to say also, that the presbyteries 
still send up to us some young men to be instru^ied in theo- 
logy, who, from the defidencies of their acquirements, are un- 
able to profit adequately, if at all, by a course of theological 
study; aiid who ought to have been s^it hack to the classes^ 
of the Faculty of Arts, that they might acquire a greater 
amount of mental training, and a largex shaire^ of classical and 
phUosophical kno^tedge^ 
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The defects of the system, whereby one professor had to 
go over t-lie whole of systematic theology in a course of four 
years, tKe students, as they* entered the hall, commencing 
tlieir studies at whatever period in the four-years' course the 
professor happened at the time to have reached, early at- 
tracted the notice of Dr Chalmers. From the time when he 
entered upon his office as Professor of Theology in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, he deplored and exposed this defect, 
and sought to remedy it. He was unable, however, to effect 
this in any measure, until he found himself at the head of the 
Theological Seminary of the Free Chiu-ch. Then the first 
step was taken towards this object, by the appointment of a 
second professor, to divide with Dr Chalmers the wide field 
of systematic theology ; and the effect of this has been, that 
ever since, the defects of the system have been so far remedied, 
that all students, on entering the divinity hall, have had a 
course of instruction provided for them suitable to the first 
year of their theological studies. The defectiveness of our 
accommodation, which prevented the professors from having 
two classes at different hours, the repeated breaches made 
by death amongst us, and a vacancy of two years in one of 
the chairs, have hitherto made it impossible for us to carry 
our plans in this department into full effect. Now, however, 
for the first time, by the two professors taking each two 
classes every day, and having the students of only one year 
attending each class at a time, complete provision will be 
made for conducting the students over a regular course of sys- 
tematic theology during a curriculum of four years, so that all 
students, as they enter the hall, will begin at the beginning, 
and be guided in regular order and in systematic connection 
over the leading departments of the whole scheme of Christian 
theology. During the first year, the students will be occupied 
I in this department with those subjects which used to be dis- 

cussed in the old systems of theology, under the heads, De the- 
I ologia, De principio theologise, De sacra scriptura, but which, 

i D 
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in modem continental systems, are usually explained under 
the head of prolegomena or praeeognoscenda, or are ranked 
under the general title of apologetic theology, comprehend- 
ing natural theology, the evidences of Christianity, the divine 
origin and authority of the books of Scripture, inspiration, the 
canon, and the rule of faith. During the second and third 
years of their curriculum, tliey will be occupied with the in- 
vestigation of those great doctrines of Scripture which bear 
more immediately upon the ruin and recovery of mankind, 
the condition and fate of men individually, or the whole of 
what is usually included under the word doctrine, when it is 
taken in its more b'mited sense, as distinguished from wor- 
ship, government, and discipline. And then, in the fourth 
and last year of this course of systematic theology, their at- 
tention will be directed to what Scripture teaches concerning 
the church or kingdom of Christ, its nature, constitution, 
government, and ordinances, including, of course, the mi- 
nistry and the sacraments ; in short, the topics discussed in 
the fourth book of Calvin's Institutes, and in the third volume 
of Turre*ine's System. This last department of Christian 
theology, which possesses peculiar interest and importance in 
the present day, Dr Chalmers, from the unwieldy magnitude 
of the subject assigned to him, of which he often complained, 
was unable to include in his public prelections ; and it will 
this session be, for the first time, fiilly and formally expounded 
to our students, though the doing this, in addition to his 
other labours, will impose an oppressive amount of hard work 
upon my colleague, Dr Bannerman, who is called upon to 
grapple with it. By adopting a similar arrangement in 
regard to the class of church history — ^that is, by limiting the 
course to two years, and by taking each day two classes, the 
one attended by students in the second, and the other by 
students in the third year of their curriculum — all students 
will be conducted in regular order over the outlines of the 
history of the church, and will have submitted to them a 
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course of prelections upon historical and polemic theology, 
a survey of tlie history of the most important theological 
controveraies, ^wliich will supplement the systematic depart- 
ments of the curriculum, and leave more time and leisure to 
the two otlier professors to open up the whole scheme of 
OhnsUati theology from the sacred Scriptures. 

Thus fsLT our arrangements are complete, and I have no 
doubt they -will work beneficially for the interests of the 
church, fiut I have said, that one leading object to which 
th& arrangements of a theological seminary and a theological 
curriculum ahould be directed, is to initiate the students 
mto the critical study of the sacred Scriptures in the original 
languages, and that the want of any distinct and adequate 
)^rovision for effecting this, constituted one great defect in 
the system of theological education which has long obtained 
in the Scottish universities. There seems to have been a 
just appreciation of the importance of this object in the older 
schemes of Scottish theological education, in the time of 
Andrew Melville, and at the period of what we commonly 
call the Second Beformation. But there can be no reasonable 
^o\x\>t, that for the last century and a half it has been griev- 
ously neglected amongst us; and I certainly cannot say that 
tW Eree Church has yet made provision for this department 
of theological education, proportioned to its importance and 
N^ne. It is true, indeed, that a systematic exposition of the 
scheme of Christian theology implies, if rightly conducted, a 
frequent reference to Scripture, and an investigation of the 
exact meaning of its statements, for its object is just to educe 
from Scripture that system of doctrine which rests upon the 
authority of God in his Word ; and many of you are aware 
that my colleague, Dr Buchanan, has included, in his course 
of instruction in systematic theology for second and third- 
year students, a full exposition of the doctrinal part of Paul's 
Epistle to the Romans. But it is not possible, in a course of 
systematic theology, to give to the subject of the literature 
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and exegesis of the Old and New Testaments, the amount of 
time and attention to which it is entitled. There is a large 
amount of information connected with the history and litera- 
ture of the books of Scripture, of which it is discreditable for 
ministers of the gospel to be ignorant, and which it should 
be seen that they acquire during the course of their theologi- 
cal studies. The general principles and rules of hermeneutics 
should be explained, and copiously illustrated and applied, in 
actual exegesis ; and students should in this way be con- 
ducted, in the course of their theological studies, over a conr 
siderable portion of the inspired volume, just as it stands — as 
God has given it to us. To this amount of time and atten- 
tion, the subject of the literature and exegesis of the books 
of Scripture is undoubtedly entitled, in any well-regulated 
course of theological education; and it is eminently dis- 
creditable to the churches of Christ, that in times past so 
little care has been taken to secure, that those whom they 
sent forth commissioned to become the instructors of others in 
Christian theology, should have been so superficially and imper- 
fectly acquainted with the inspired Word of God; that so few 
of their ministers should have been qualified to open up and 
establish the exact meaning of the statements of Scripture in 
an intelligent and business-like way — ^that is, with a full posses- 
sion of the necessary materials for attaining and defending ac- 
curate results, and with ready skill in the right application of 
these materials — in short, with a competent acquaintance with 
the science and the art of Scriptural interpretation. At all 
times, and in all circumstances, it should be an object 
of primary importance, in any scheme of theological edu- 
cation, to secure that ministers of the gospel should possess 
an enlarged critical acquaintance with the sacred Scriptures 
in the original languages, and this object is specially and 
peculiarly important in the present day. It is impossible, 
we think, to look abroad upon the present aspect of theolo- 
gical literature, without being persuaded that it. holds pre- 
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emineixtly true in these times in which our lot is cast, that 
the ^ireat questions, as to what the Scriptures are, what pur- 
poses 'they are fitted and intended to serve, how they should 
be used, so as best to serve these purposes, and what it is they 
re<^uire us to believe, must be fought upon the field of Scrip- 
ture itself, must be decided by an examination of the actual 
text of the Hebrew and Greek originals; and that, in the in- 
vestigation of these questions upon this ground, the defenders 
of tiie truth must be prepared to encounter men who, while 
perverting the meaning of Scripture, or even denying alto- 
gether its divine origin and authority, are yet intimately 
aoqiiainted with the letter of the Bible in the original lan- 
guages, and thoroughly versant in the whole critical appara- 
tus. And then it should not be forgotten, that there are 
xa&ny strong temptations to withhold or withdraw men from 
tlie prosecution of the exact and critical investigation of the 
meaning of Scripture, and that there is little likelihood of 
ministers in general continuing to give some share of time 
and attention to this difficult work during the remainder of 
their lives, unless, during their theological studies, the neces- 
sary preliminary knowledge has been acquired, the initial 
difficulties have been removed, and habits have been formed 
which will render the continued prosecution of this depart- 
Dient of study easy and delightful. 

I cannot deal longer upon this subject, but I must take the 
liberty of repeating what I have said before concerning it, and 
endeavoured to press upon the consideration of the church, viz. 
that a theological curriculum must be regarded as at all times, 
and especially in the present day, radically defective, unless 
it contain full and adequate provision for initiating students, 
by practice and example, as well as by precept, into the right 
mode of critically studying the sacred Scriptures, unless it 
conduct them over a considerable portion of the inspired 
volume in the original, and unless it leave them at the end 
of their theological course with such a capacity, and such a 
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taste, for the critioal study of the Hebrew and Greek Scrip- 
tures, as shall make it probable, or rather certain^ that they 
shall continue ail their days to study them, and to grow in 
the accurate knowledge of them. If this position be true, 
and its truth, I think, will not be disputed, then it ought 
to be acted on. The Free Church has not yet fully recog- 
nised this duty, or made adequate provision for accomplish- 
ing this object ; but the College Committee have endeavoured 
to make arrangements for affording to the students as full 
opportunities of acquiring a familiarity with the critical study 
of the Scriptures as circumstances allowed. The right and 
only adequate provision for securing this object would b6 — Isty 
That students should possess ti competent knowledge of the 
Hebrew, as well as of the Greek language, before they are 
allowed to enter the divinity hall; and, 2d, That a well- 
digested and orderly-consecutive course of instruction in the 
literature and exegesis of the Old and New Testaments should 
be carried through the whole four years of the theological 
curriculum, running parallel to the four years of instruction 
in systematic theology formerly described ; and to do this 
fully, in accordance with the general principle of providing 
for all our students suitable instruction in each year of the 
curriculum, adapted to the stage of their progress, would re- 
quire that we had two professors of exegetical, as well as two 
of systematic, theology. 

I am well aware that there are great practical difficulties in 
the way of securing to our candidates for the ministry a full and 
complete course of professional education — difficulties which 
perhaps it is unreasonable to expect to see entirely removed. 
These difficulties ultimately resolve into this, that the circum- 
stances of many of our'students prevent them from devoting 
their time for three or four years principally to theological study, 
while yet this seems to be almost indispensable to a complete 
theological education, adapted to the necessities and demands 
of the present age. Indeed, if I were asked to describe generally 
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a complete scheme of theological education, I would say that it 
was a provision or system of arrangements whereby young 
men, after suitable preliminary preparations in the study of 
literature and philosophy, devoted their time for three or 
four years principally to theological study, upon a systematic, 
well-digested plan, under intelligent guidance and superin- 
tendence, with full access to books, and in circumstances, 
and with accompaniments, fitted to stimulate, to encourage, 
and to test them. This is what ought to be aimed at, and, 
in so far as it is not reached, we ought, at least, to be aware 
that we are coming short of what is desirable. The expe- 
rience of the last century and a half in the Scottish univer- 
sities seems to show, that there are strong tendencies in ope- 
ration amongst us, which lead men, in place of boldly facing 
and trying to overcome the practical difficulties in the way 
of realizing a complete provision for a satbfactory theologi- 
cal education, to succumb to them tamely and contentedly, 
and to acquiesce in indefinite encroachments upon every thing 
which reason and experience suggest as indispensable to an 
efi&cient system. In these circumstances, when we ai*e far 
from having reached a complete and perfect system, when 
there are serious difficulties in the way of our even approxi- 
mating to it, and when experience shows that men are so apt 
to yield to these difficulties, and, under theii: influence, to 
curtail and impair arrangements already very defective, it is 
surely not to be wondered at, if those who are more imme- 
diately called upon to watch over this matter, should be jea- 
lous of any thing that may have even the appearance of 
tending in the direction of lowering the standard of theolo- 
gical education, and should be solicitous to press upon the 
chiu'ch the propriety of thoroughly securing for all our stu- 
dents what we have, and of aiming at more. Some may 
think our fears and apprehensions groundless, and our expec- 
tations and demands extravagant. But one thing, I venture 
to say, is certain, that whatever efforts may be made to elevate 
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the standard of theological education, and however sincerely 
the church in general may desire to effect this object, the 
standard will always continue to be, in point of fact, abun- 
dantly defective. There are causes and influences which 
will always prevent us from even approximating to per- 
fection in this matter; and it is well that the church should 
realize this, and seek to preserve that general state of mind 
and feeling which the realization of it is fitted to produce — ^not 
as if a mere generality of this sort were of itself sufficient 
to determine any practical question that might be raised 
about theological education, but simply as presenting one 
element for consideration, which is perhaps too apt to be 
overlooked. 

It is unnecessary for me to say one word on the general 
subject of the importance of maintaining a high standard of 
theological education — as high a standard as our condition 
and circumstances will admit of. On this point we are all 
agreed, and in aiming at this object, we will all, I have no 
doubt, cordially co-operate. Perhaps, however, I may take 
the liberty, in conclusion, of reminding you, that the respecta- 
bility and influence of the Free Church in the community, and 
thereby her fitness, in some measure, for effecting even the 
highest objects of a church of Christ, will become every year 
more and more dependent, under God, upon the character and 
qualifications of her ministry. The Free Church has been 
placed in very peculiar circumstances. She has received much 
forbearance and kindness at God'i^f hand. She has still most 
abundant ground to thank him and to take courage, with re- 
ference to the opportunities of usefulness he has vouchsafed 
to hier, and the ability, and, to som^ extent, the willingness, he 
has given her to improve them. She has had, indeed, some 
formidable difficulties to contend with ; but she has also had, 
and pei*haps in still larger measure, some important adven- 
titious advantages to assist her in prosecuting her schemes and 
in executing her plans — advantages, indeed, in which the di- 
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vine goodness is to be recognised, and which ought to be care* 
fully improved for the furtherance of Christ's cause, but which 
are liable to be abused while they last, and which, accord- 
ing to the ordinary principles of God's providential govern- 
ment, cannot be expected to last long. Truth, indeed, like its 
Author, is eternal and unchangeable ; and having been brought 
into our present position, as we believe, by the honest main- 
tenance of a portion of G-od's truth, we are warranted, while we 
continue to adhere to that truth, to expect the divine blessing 
upon our labours. But we cannot reasonably expect some of 
the adventitious advantages we have hitherto enjoyed as a 
church to be long continued to us, and we must look mainly, 
tinder God, to the character and qualifications of our ministers 
for our permanent usefulness and respectability. It holds true 
universally of every profession or class of men in society, that 
their permanent efficiency and influence depend mainly upon 
strength and steadiness of principle, diligence and fidelity in 
the discharge of duty, and a high standard of professional skill 
and ability. And, with all that is. peculiar — ^fundamentally 
peculiar — ^in the office of gospel ministers, with reference to 
its appropriate objects and ends, this general principle applies 
also to them. Their permanent influence and respectability 
in the community, and thereby, in some measure, the proba^ 
bility of their success in the great object they profess to aim 
at, depend upon their exhibiting, in combination with that 
diligent and unwearied discharge of the duties of their calling, 
which can result only from the operation of genuine piety and 
devotedness to God, a high standard of professional ability 
and acquirements. And, upon this ground, let me again com- 
mend this institution, and every thing that may afiect its wel- 
fare and efficiency, to your kindness and to your prayers. Let 
me again assure you, on behalf of my colleagues and myself, 
of our sincere gratitude for all the confidence and kindness 
with which we have been treated by our brethren in the 
ministry, and by the church in general — of om* earnest desire 
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that the church may always contmue to watch carefully and 
strictly over the proceedings of this institution, — and of our 
determination, by God's grace, to do all we can, under some- 
thing like a right sense of our responsibility to God and to 
the church, to train up a race of men who will be in all re- 
spects " able ministers of the New Testament," who will " do 
the whole work of evangelists," who will " hold fast the faith- 
ful word as they have been taught, that they may be able by 
sound doctrine both to exhort and to convince the gain- 
sayers."— (Tit. i. 9.) 
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We have now the prospect of being able to carry out, to a 
considerable extent, some of the changes, and, as we believe, 
improvements, which we have long desired to introduce into 
our arrangements for theological education ; and, on this 
account, it has been reckoned expedient that each professor 
should give an introductory lecture, explanatory of the ge- 
neral character and objects of the particular department 
assigned to him in the curriculum, and of the arrangements 
to be adopted for conducting its business. The professors now 
will have two classes each day, which has hitherto been im- 
possible from the want of accommodation. The effect of this 
in the departments of Logic and Moral Philosophy, where we 
have usually the students of only a single year under our care, 
and where, of course, the two hours a-day are devoted to the 
same students, will be, that a combination of the benefits of 
the professorial and the tutorial systems of instruction will 
be, to some extent, realized, and that these classes will be- 
come, to a much greater extent than it was possible they 
could be hitherto, the means, not merely of communicating a 
large amount of knowledge in these departments of science, 
but also of training the students to the full use, the most 
efficient exercise, of their mental powers, and forming them 
to habits of inestimable value, as bearing upon their whole 
future intellectual progress. The effects of this cl^ange in 
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the theological department, in which the laws of the church 
prescribe a curriculum of four sessions, will be, that in each 
of its sections the students of each year will have suitable 
instruction provided for them, corresponding to the particular 
stage of their progress, and will thus be conducted over the 
wide field of theological study in regular order, and upon 
systematic arrangements. The General Assembly has, most 
wisely, made compulsory upon all our theological students 
attendance for one session upon the class of Natural Science, 
but has not limited their attendance to one particular year in 
the curriculum. Of course, all fourth-year students who have 
not previously attended this class, must attend it this session, 
while it is recommended that, in general, you should take it 
in the first year of your theological studies. Our scheme, 
indeed, will not be complete until provision be made for se- 
curing that students shall have acqidred a knowledge of the 
elements of the Hebrew language before they enter the di- 
vinity hall, so as to admit of their attention being directed to 
the critical study of the Old as well as of the New Testament 
from the commencement of their theological curriculum, and 
until the church shall render compulsory an attendance upon 
a four-years' course of exegetical, as well as of systematic, the- 
ology. There is good reason to hope that next General As- 
sembly will require a knowledge of the elements of Hebrew 
as a qualification for entering the hall ; and, in anticipation 
of this, we have resolved to make an experiment during the 
present session, by giving an opportunity to the students of 
philosophy to acquire a knowledge of the language of the 
Old Testament. With this view, we have secured the ser- 
vices, as Hebrew tutor, of the Rev. Theodore Meyer, in 
whose character, talents, and acquirements, we have the full- 
est confidence. He will open a class in the college for He- 
brew; and I would strongly urge students of philosophy, who 
may have it in contemplation to enter the hall in the course 
of the next two years, to take advantage of this opportunity, 
in order that, at the commencement of their theological cur- 
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riculum, they may be qualified to enter upon the critical 
study of the Old Testament. Until provision is made for 
students acquiring a knowledge of Hebrew before they enter 
the hall, the duties of the Professor of Hebrew must remain 
very much what they have hitherto been ; but, when this ob- 
stacle is removed, he will be able to conduct them to a much 
higher measure of attainnient in the literature and exegesis 
of the Old Testament. The church has not yet made any 
compulsory provision for formal and distinct exegetical study 
in the curriculum, beyond requiring two years' attendance 
upon a professor, who has to devote one of these years to 
teaching the elements of Hebrew. But, in the prelections 
of Dr Black, you have excellent opportunities of acquiring an 
acquaintance with this important department of theological 
study, especially in so far as respects the literature and inter^ 
pretation of the New Testament. Arrangements have been 
made for having two classes in this department, a junior and 
a senior, with the view of introducing into it a greater extent 
and variety of subjects, and* making it more generally useful 
and interesting. These arrangements have been adapted 
chiefly to the convenience of third and fourth-year's students ; 
and it is confidently hoped, that all those of yon who have 
reached this period of your studies, will be ready to embrace 
and improve the opportunities which are thus placed within 
your reach. 

The adoption of a general fee for the course in the theolo- 
gical classes, instead of a separate fee to each professor, does 
not impose any additional pecuniary burden upon the theo- 
logical students — the sum exacted in this way being just equal 
upon the whole curriculum to what was exigible under the 
former arrangements ; while the students enjoy the benefit of 
attending the classes of Dr Fleming and Dr Black, the first 
being compulsory, and the second not, in addition to the 
classes for which formerly fees were exacted. This regula- 
tion about a common fee does not apply to students attend- 
ing the classes of Logic and Moral Philosophy, nor to those 
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who may wish to attend any of the theological classes, with- 
out being enrolled as professional students. Students of 
theology from the Presbyterian Church of Ireland, will, for 
the present, have the option, either of paying the general 
fee, or of paying a separate fee for each class which they 
may choose to attend; but with this understanding, that, 
if they prefer paying the general fee, they will be ex- 
pected to attend the classes according to the order and ar- 
rangements of the prescribed curriculum. We have not yet, 
indeed, even for our own regular theological students, laws 
authoritatively prescribing for the whole curriculum the parti- 
cular classes which they must attend in each session. But the 
course which has been marked out for the four sessions is 
evidently the best and most useful which they can adopt in 
existing circumstances ; the arrangement about a general fee, 
instead of a separate fee for each class, removes any motive 
or inducement which might otherwise have led them to deviate 
from it ; and the hours have been so arranged, of necessity, 
as to make an adherence to the prescribed curriculum practi- 
cally compulsory, by making it diflScult, if not impossible, to 
attend in a subsequent year the classes that might have been 
omitted at the appointed time. I must therefore warn all 
our regular students of theology against omitting, in the 
earlier years of their curriculum, any of the prescribed classes, 
lest they should find that, in order to make up afterwards 
for the omission, they are under the necessity of attending 
an additional session. 

Having made these preliminary intimations, which concern, 
more or less, the students as a whole, I proceed to advert 
more particularly to iny own immediate department. This 
is usually known by the name of Church History, but, as I 
have hitherto treated it, and mean to continue to treat it, it 
might, with more propriety, be designated Historical and 
Polemic Theology, as distinguished from, and supplementary 
to, Systematic Theology. 

The church, taken in its widest and most comprehensive 
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sense, and understood in a popular acceptation, is descrip- 
tive of the worshippers of the true God among fallen men, 
and of the societies or combinations in which they have been 
embodied. The history of the church thus extends back to 
the time when man, by sin, fell from the image and friend- 
ship of God, and when God began to carry into effect his 
gracious purpose of mercy, in calling out from among man- 
kind a peculiar people to serve him, and in preparing them 
on earth for the everlasting enjoyment of his presence in 
heaven. It comprehends the history of the whole of those 
dealings of God with mankind which bear most immediately 
upon his great object of delivering men from their estate of 
sin and misery, and bringing them into an estate of salvation 
by a Redeemer, of the provisions which he has made for 
securing this object, and of the way and manner in which 
these provisions have, in point of fact, operated. The history 
of the church thus embraces a very wide and extensive field, 
presenting a vast variety of important and interesting sub- 
jects of contemplation. The history of the church for above 
4000 years, from the commencement of the immediate and 
supernatural revelations which God has made to men, has been 
written under divine inspiration, and is contained in the 
books of the Old Testament. And it is of itself a very 
striking and impressive testimony to the importance and 
value of history, that God himself has written the history of 
his church for so long a period, and that so large a portion 
of the whole written revelation which he has given to men 
should be historical, should consist of a narrative of his 
dealings with them. With the history of the church of God 
before the manifestation of his Son in the flesh, as contained 
in the books of the Old Testament, you ought, of course, to 
be familiar, upon other and higher grounds than because it 
is an important part of the history of the church, and espe- 
cially, because it forms a portion of the inspired revelation 
by which God has been pleased to make known to men his 
own character and purposes, the way of salvation, and the 

£ 
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path of duty. We do not mean, however, in conducting the 
business of the chiss, to occupy your time with this depart- 
ment of the subject, but to confine our attention to the his- 
tory of the Christian church, more strictly so called, or of the 
society established by the Son of Qtod on earth, and possess- 
ing the full and completed revelation of his will ; our chief 
object being, to make the history of the church subservient 
to the purpose of assisting you to form clear and definite 
conceptions of the real meaning and import of the revelation 
which God has given us, and of the best mode of explain- 
ing, illustrating, and defending the truths which it unfolds. 
With this view, and, as it is necessary to make a selection 
among the vast variety of subjects which the history of the 
church embraces, the more formal lectures of the course will 
be restricted almost wholly to the history of theology, pro- 
perly so called — that is, of the doctrines taught in Scripture, 
or professedly deduced from it, and of the discussions to 
which they have given rise — or what is now generally treated 
by continental writers as a distinct department, under the 
head of dogmatic history, or the history of dogmas ; and, 
even under this head, our attention wiU be chiefly confined to 
a survey of those subjects of discussion, which still continue 
to divide the opinions of men and churches. 

You are not, indeed, to imagine, that anything in the his- 
tory of the church — any thing connected with the establish- 
ment, the extension, and the fortunes of that spiritual kingdom 
which the Gk>d of heaven has set up on earth for the mani- 
festation of his own glory, and the accomplishment of his 
purposes in the salvation of the souls of men, is unworthy of 
your attention. The whole history of the church, even in its 
details, is full of interest, fitted to illustrate important Scrip- 
tural principles, and to impress valuable practical lessons. And 
even were it less interesting and useftd than it is, it would 
still be matter of necessity and obligation on the part of all 
ministers of the gospel to be well acquainted with it. As it 
would be discreditable to any man of liberal education, and 
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injurious to his reputation and usefulness, to be ignorant of 
the history of the world, and. especially of his own country, so 
it is at least equally discreditable and injurious to a minister 
of the gospel to be ignorant of the history of the church. But 
while it is your duty to acquire a full and accurate knowledge 
of the whole history of the church, and while it will be part 
of my duty to see that this knowledge is acquired, and to 
assist you in the acqfuisition of it, I have not thought it neces- 
sary to write out and to lay before you another abstract of 
this subject. The drawing up of a mere summary of the facts 
in the history of the church about which there is a general 
agreement, yrould be a useless labour, especially when so many 
summaries of church history, of various sizes and merits, are 
easily accessible. To discuss in detail even the more im- 
portant questions of fact, in the history of the church, which 
have been made matter of controversial investigation, would 
take up a great deal too much of your time ; and the attempt, 
were it made, would exhibit little else than a meagre compend 
of what is spread over the works of many voluminous writers 
on ecclesiastical history. 

While, therefore, I shall endeavour to stimulate and assist 
you to acquire as full and accurate a knowledge of ecclesiasti- 
cal history as your circumstances and opportunities may admit 
of, I confine the more formal lectures to a survey of the history 
of theology and of theological discussions, and shall attempt to 
apply this in the way of guiding you to correct views of the 
doctrines which God has revealed in his Word, and of the 
functions of the church, and the duties of its ministers, as they 
are laid down in the sacred Scriptures. The great object to 
which the course of your whole studies in this seminary must 
be directed, is to lead you to form correct and intelligent views 
of the doctrines revealed in God's Word. To this, the critical 
study of the Scriptures themselves, the systematic exposition 
of their contents, and the study of the history of the church, 
should be all directed ; and in the mass of matters compre- 
hended in ecclesiastical history, it is only the history of theo- 
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logy and of theological discussions that can be said to bear 
upon- this most important object. The bearing, indeed, even 
of this most important and difficult department of church his- 
tory, upon the formation of correct theological views, may be 
said to be only indirect ; for it must never be forgotten that 
the Word of God is the only standard by which our theo- 
logical opinions should be regulated, and it does not come 
within my province to enter into detailed expositions of the 
meaning of Scriptural statements, or to deduce from them 
the system of Christian theology. But it is manifest, that a 
history of the discussions which have taken place as to the 
truth of doctrines and the meaning of Scripture, of the way 
and maiiner in which particular opinions have been advocated, 
and of the practical and lasting results of the discussions, after 
the din of controversy has ceased, and the smoke of the fight 
has cleared away, may afford some useful assistance in form- 
ing a right estimate of the truth, and more especially of the 
value and importance of the points which may have been sub^ 
jected to investigation ; and this position we hope to be able 
to illustrate, in some of its more important practical applica- 
tions. 

Besides, we have no intention of confining ourselves to a 
merely historical treatment of the theological discussions which 
have agitated and influenced the diur(^. It is our intention 
to attempt to survey them with the lamp of divine truth in 
our hands, to bring th^n into comparison with the light of 
God's word, and to endeavour to guide you to a right estimate of 
the accordance or discordance between the views which have 
been broached at different times, and have gained currency 
and influence, and the unerring standard of the Word of God, 
This, indeed, lies beyond the sphere of what is usually deno- 
minated dogmatic history, or the history of dogmas, by Germah 
and other continental writers. They have cultivated this de- 
partment of ecclesiastical history with far greater zeal and pa- 
tience, and have manifested a much more exact, extensive, and 
systematic research into every thing connected with it, than any 
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other class of writers ; but they have in general confined them- 
selves, under this head, to a rigid historical investigation of the 
mere matter of fact as to what were the views really entertained 
by the different persons who have taken a prominent part in 
theological discussions, while any attempt to bring either his^ 
torical or Scriptural materials to bear upon the determination 
of the question of what was truth and what was error, they 
usually exclude, and not unfrequently denounce, under the 
name of polemics, regarding it, apparently, as having a ten- 
dency to corrupt the truth and certainty of history. A learned 
German writer, who has made some very valuable contribu- 
tions to the history of the church, as well as to other depart- 
ments of theological literature, has thus defined the history of 
dogmas : — " Historia dogmatum est ea historic ecclesiasticee 
pars, quee nobis dictitat quid de unoquoque dogmate Christiano, 
in quovis seculo, et a quavis ecclesia, et ab unoquoque Scrip- 
tore Christiano, creditum usque ad nostra tempera fuerit. Non 
autem dici potest quam nobile, quam prsestans, quam neces- 
sarium, quam utile, quam vastum, sit hoc historiee dc^maticae 
studium/' — (Pfaff's Introductio in Historiam Theologiae Lite- 
rarium, lib. iv., sec. iv., tom. iii., pp. 184, 185.) The study, as 
thus described, is certainly vast enough, and is by no means 
destitute of interest and utility. But he who is really anxious 
to make up his mind upon theological questions, to get clear and 
intelligent views of divine truth and its relations and bear- 
ings, can scarcely regard men who prosecute the study of dog- 
matic history in this way, and who confine their research 
within the limits thus defined, as any thing better than hewers 
of wood and drawers of water, whose labours are indeed use- 
ful and important in their sphere, but who occupy a very 
humble place in the erection of a well-founded, well-digested 
theology. A polemic spirit is sinful, and to be carefully 
guarded against, in so far as it is inconsistent with the royal 
law of love ; and controversial discussion is at all times at- 
tended with some danger, as it often leads men to be guilty of 
violations of the laws of justice and candour, and tempts them 
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to miscontrue or pervert the statements of Scripture and the 
facts of history. But it must not be forgotten, that in regard to 
most, though not all, of the controversies which have agitated 
the church and influenced the progress of opinion, there was 
a right and a wrong side, even when ndther party in the con- 
troversy may perhaps have been wholly i:ight or wholly wrong, 
and that an investigation into the precise opinions which may, 
in point of fact, have been held and advocated by the different 
parties, is really important and valuable only in so far as it 
affords materials which may furnish some assistance in esti- 
mating aright the truth, the importance, and the relative 
bearings of the opinions that may have been broached. 

One topic which some writers upon dogmatic history have 
laboured with great care, is to attempt to explain the origin 
of the peculiar theological opinions which particularindividuals 
and classes of men may have been led to adopt, by tracing them 
to features in their natural character, or in the external circum- 
stances in which they have been placed, or in the mental pro- 
cesses through which they have passed, and the influences to 
which they have been subjected. This isa perfectly legitimate, 
an interesting and useful subject of investigation, and, when 
successfully prosecuted, may afford important practical lessons, 
fitted to guard men against the sources and occasions of error. 
It is not often, however, that any very definite or satisfectory ma- 
terials bearing upon such questions caA be obtained, and many 
of the attempts of this sort, though displaying much ingenuity 
of thought, and thus furnishing a very agreeable intellectual 
exercise, have resulted* only in fanciful conjectures possessed 
of no real value or solidity. This has been sometimes the re- 
sult of this mode of investigation, even in the hands of Ne- 
ander, whose recent death has been deeply deplored by all who 
take an interest in the cause of truth and religion in Germany, 
and whose Church History, which he was not spared to finish, 
possesses so many distinguished excellencies. I shall certainly 
make no attempt to theorize about the origin of peculiar no- 
tions or opinions held by particular individuals or classes of 
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•men; but, having ascertained what opinions were actually 
maintained, and what were the grounds on which they were 
supported, will endeavour to render you some assistance in 
forming a right Scriptural estimate of their accuracy, import- 
ance, and bearings, and of the way in which the truth upon 
the point, if it be still a matter of controversy in the church, 
may be best defended and promoted, and the error may be 
most suocess^Uy refuted and discouraged. 

But while it is with the history of doctrines or dogmas that 
we are to be chiefly engaged, it is with doctrines, not^in the 
more limited, but in the more extensive sense in which the 
word is employed, as comprehending M those poMs about 
which information is given us in Scripture — all those discus- 
sions which the Word of God affords any materials for deciding. 
The word doctrine is sometimes used in a much more limited 
sense than this, as comprehending only those portions of 
Scriptural truth, the knowledge and belief of which bear 
more immediately upon the personal salvation of men. Thus, 
it is customary to speak of the doctrine, government, worship, 
and discipline of the church of Christ, where doctrine, as dis- 
tinguished from government, worship, and discipline, or ac« 
cording to a usage common among the older writers in our 
language, as distinguished from ditdpliney which then com- 
monly included also government and worship, is evidently to 
be taken in the limited sense* which has just been doscribed. 
The Word of G-od, however, gives us some information about 
the government, worship, and discipline of the church, 
though not so full and explicit as that which it communi- 
cates concerning doctrine, in the more limited sense of the 
word. And any thing wliich the Scripture really teaches 
upon these points may be called a doctrine, as well as what 
it proclaims concerning God and the way of salvation. It is 
in the widest sense of the word that we use the term doctrine, 
as including every thing that is contained in, or may be 
deduced from. Scripture, even as to the way in which the 
government, worship, and discipline of the church of God. 
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ought to be regulated ; so that the course of instruction in 
this department will be, in some measure, supplementary to 
the whole of the course of instruction which you will receive 
in systematic theology. It can, I think, for instance, be 
satisfactorily proved, tiiat the introduction into the govern- 
ment of the church, of prelates, as a distinct class of function- 
aries from the ordinary pastors of congregations, possessed 
of superior jurisdiction, and of some exclusive privileges, not 
to speak of archbishops, primates, patriarchs, and popes — that 
the addition made by the Chiurch of Home, of five other 
sacraments to baptism and the Lord's Supper, and some of 
the ceremonies by which the administration of the authorized 
sacraments is accompanied in other churches — that the im- 
placable discipline which obtained for a time in the early 
church, and the entire want of discipline which obtains in 
some churches of modem times — are opposed to the testimony 
of Scripture ; or, in other words, that there are sufficient ma- 
terials in Scripture to prove that these things ought not to 
exist in the church of Christ. The discussion of these points, 
then, comes fairly under the head of doctrine, in the wide 
sense in which it may, without impropriety, be employed ; 
and we wiU have repeated occasions, in tracing the history of 
doctrines, to show you not only that the alleged historical 
grounds on which, principally, some of these innovations are 
based, are untenable, but that the history of the church 
combines with the informations of God's Word in leading us 
to the conclusion that they ought not to be admitted. 

The history, then, of doctrines in this wide sense, and of 
the discussions and controversies which have taken place re- 
garding them since the canon of Scripture was completed, con- 
stitutes the main subject to which your attention is to be here 
directed, and this is a very important and arduous depart- 
ment of theological study. The leading objects to be kept 
in view, in surveying the different doctrinal discussions which 
have taken place, are these — 1st, To ascertain whether or not 
the Scripture does afford any materials for deciding the ques- 
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tions that may have been broached or discussed, and if so, to 
point out what its decision is ; and then, 2d, to estimate the 
value or weight of the topics that may have been brought 
under discussion, and of the truths and errors that may have 
been maintained, and to indicate the lessons which the sur- 
vey may be fitted to suggest, as to the way and manner in 
whidi the truths may be most successfully defended, and the 
errors most successfully exposed. 

Among the arduous difficulties attending a historical 
survey of doctrinal discussions, with the view of ^assisting you 
in forming a right estimate of the principles involved in them, 
and in learning the lessons which they are fitted to teach, 
one is to hit the right medium between bigotry aiid latitu- 
dinarianism — ^between the extreme, on the one hand, of prac- 
tically regarding almost all truth and all error as equally im- 
portant, and unceremoniously denouncing as heretics men who 
were otherwise and in the main respectable and orthodox, but 
who may have been tempted to cherish doubts, or to embrace 
errors, upon some points of no great intrinsic importance ; and 
the extreme, on the other hand, of treating difierences of 
opinion that reaUy involve important doctrinal principles, and 
in their full development afiect important Scriptural truths, 
as if they were mere logomachies, and involved nothing vital 
or valuable. Both extremes are erroneous and dangerous, 
both ought to be carefully avoided; but to hit the right 
medium between them, to temper aright zeal for the whole 
truth of God, for all that he has revealed in his Word, with 
forbearance and candour towards those who have fallen into 
error, and a fair and reasonable estimate of the real magni- 
tude and importance of their errors, is no easy matter, and 
needs much of the guidance of the Spirit of wisdom. The 
history of theology exhibits many instances in which what 
was originally put forth as a mere difierence in words, or in 
the mode of explanation, has assumed the form, at length, of 
a great and palpable deviation from the faith once delivered 
to the saints. And such cases are fitted to lead men to lean 
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to the side of taking ready alarm at every deviation from ac- 
customed phraseology, to regard with .jealousy, and to treat 
with severity, every error, however comparatively unimportant 
it may appear. On the other hand, there is a forbearance 
and moderation in a sound and Scriptural sense, which an 
enlarged and impartial survey of doctrinal controversies, and 
especially an actual perusal of the writings of those whose 
views may differ from our own, is fitted to produce. The 
unprincipled latitudinarianism of some writers on ecclesiasti- 
cal history, manifests great ignorance of Scriptural truth, and 
an utter want of a sense of the responsibility connected with 
rightly apprehending the most important doctrines of revela- 
tion. But in avoiding this extreme, which is really little else 
at bottom than a form of infidelity, we should not run into 
the other extreme, of making a man an ofiender for a word, 
or of looking upon almost all errors as if they were about 
equally deadly and dangerous, and treating them with the 
same severity of indiscriminate condemnation. 

In conducting the ordinary business of the course, I mean 
to follow very much the plan which I have hitherto pursued. 
I intend to lecture on three days in each week, and the lec- 
ture days, both in the junior and senior class, will be the 
same, viz., Monday, Wednesday, and Friday. In both classes, 
I mean to devote Tuesday to examinations, and Thursday 
to giving supplemental information of a literary kind, con- 
nected with the subjects of lecture and examination, notices 
of books, and extracts from them — a practice which serves 
much the same purpose as what the G-ermans usually ex- 
pound under a distinct head, under the name of Encyclo- 
paedia, and which, I think, we have already found in expe- 
rience to be useful in cultivating a taste for the study of 
professional literature. I must, in accordance with the gene- 
ral principles on which our curriculum is based, embody my 
whole course of instruction, like my colleagues, in two divi- 
sions, delivering both each session — ^the first to a junior class, 
consisting of second-year's students, and the second to a 
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senior class, consisting of third-year's students. I have 
already prepared a larger number of lectures than can be 
delivered in two sessions, at the rate of three a-week, and 
wiU therefore need to contract my materials, omitting what 
may seem least necessary and useful. The great pra<;tical , 
difficulty, in following out these arrangements, is to divide 
my whole course into two sections of equal length — a diffi- 
culty arising from so large a portion in the very centre of it 
being occupied with an examination of the theology of the 
Reformation, as contrasted with that of the Council of Trent. 
This must, in some way or other, be broken up, and assigned 
partly to the junior, and partly to the senior class. I am not yet 
prepared to state any details as to the way in which the separa- 
tion and reconstruction may be effected, except that I pro- 
pose to discuss the subjects of original sin and free-will, 
which formed a portion of the lectures on the theology of the 
Beformation, imder the head of the Pelagian and Semi-Pelagian 
controversies in the fifth and sixth centuries. By this, and 
some other similar changes, I hope to be able to arrange my 
materiab in such a way, that the course for the junior class 
shall consist principally of a survey of the theological con- 
troversies which preceded the Reformation ; and the course 
for the senior dass, of those which accompanied and suc- 
ceeded that great era in the history of the church. 

There are many considerations which give to the study 
of ecclesiastical history, and especially of historical theology, 
a special importance in the present day, and in the existing 
circumstances of the church of Christ. The existing aspect 
of the church and the world clearly point out certain de- 
partments of theological science as at present peculiarly 
important, and specially requiring the attention of those 
who aspire to be the instructors of others ; and it so hap- 
pens that these, more perhaps than almost any others, admit' 
of and demand a historical treatment, and may have much 
light cast upon them by researches into the history of the 
church. I allude especially to the Popish controversy, and 
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the controversies which so unhappily divide the church of 
Christ about matters of government and worship. Whether 
we turn our thoughts to the great adversary of Christ, whom 
we are called upon steadfastly to resist, the Romish apostasy, 
now rising again into renewed strength and vigour, at least 
in its spiritual character and influence, or to the points that 
separate the evangelical churches, whose breaches we should 
desire to heal, without, however, compromising any of God's 
truths or ordinances, it is very manifest, that the controver- 
sies to which I have referred must, for the present generation, 
occupy a large share of men's attention, and ought, therefore, 
to be well known to ministers of the gospel, and to all who 
take an interest in the welfare of the churches of Christ. 
Now, in regard to many of the topics involved in these con- 
troversies, the errors which have been held are based to some 
extent upon alleged historical,^ as distinguished from Scrip- 
tural, evidence ; and it is important to be able to prove, not 
only that the alleged historical evidence in favour of the 
errors is wholly inconclusive, but that a fair and full investi- 
gation of the historical documents gives results in full accor- 
dance with what seems to be the meaning of Scripture, and 
even affords some assistance in ascertaining its real import. 

I must, before concluding, direct your attention to the con- 
sideration, that the present aspect of the church and the 
world b well fitted to impress the conviction, that churches 
and ministers are likely to stand in special need of all the 
light and wisdom which they can derive from the history of 
Grod's past dealings with his people, to guide them in the 
discharge of the arduous duties to which they may be called, 
and that this should stir you up to special zeal and diligence 
in acquiring a thorough knowledge of ecclesiastical history. 
Each age and condition of the church has its special duties 
and its special dangew. The most important and essential 
qualifications, at all times and in all circumstances, for mi- 
nisters of the gospel, are love to the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and desire of saving souls, to be found only in renewed 
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natures. These qualifications rank unmeasurably superior 
in importance to all others, occupying a distinct platform of 
their own, and nothing can compensate for the want of them. 
But, then, neither on the other hand should they be held to 
compensate for the want of other necessary qualifications, of 
any thing that maybe really fitted to be useful, in guiding to 
a correct knowledge and an efficient discharge of present duty. 
There can be nothing acceptable to God, and honouring 
to Christ, nothing that is really the discharge of Christian 
duty, where there is not the spirit of love — of loVe to God 
and love to man; but it is of no small importance, espe- 
cially in these times, that to the spirit of love there should be 
united the spirit of power and of a sound mind ; and it is my 
earnest desire and prayer, that the study of ecclesiastical his- 
tory, and especially of the history of theological discussions, 
may be blessed by the great Head of the church, not only 
for assisting you to form correct and intelligent views of 
divine truth, but for promoting, in combination with ardent 
zeal for the truth of God and the spiritual welfare of men, 
that enlargement of mind, that sound judgment, and that 
manly sense, which in their place are so important in guard- 
ing against errors and dangers, in making you workmen that 
need not to be ashamed, and in securing the unity and effi- 
ciency of the church of the living God. 
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SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. 



We are now enabled, in the good providence of God, to 
carry into full practical operation, the simple but most saga- 
cious scheme for the improvement of our theological edu- 
cation, for which we are indebted to the profound practical 
wisdom of our venerated and lamented father — ^Dr Chalmers. 
That scheme is so self-evidently necessary and reasonable, — 
so clearly conducive to the highest interests of the church, 
— and so imperatively demanded by the exigencies of so- 
ciety, that one is almost tempted to wonder that it had 
never been suggested before: and still more, that, after 
having been submitted to the Boyal Commission on the 
affairs of the Scottish Universities in 1828, it should have 
remained as a dead letter in the records of that Commission, 
unheeded alike by the civil and ecclesiastical authorities, un- 
til the era of the Disruption, when the church of our fathers, 
no longer established and endowed, but at length unfettered 
and free, recognised at once its paramount importance, and 
resolved, with the aid of her intelligent adherents, to adopt 
it, as the likeliest means of elevating the standard of theo- 
logical acquirement, and securing the inestimable benefit of 
a thoroughly-trained and well-educated ministry. It amounts 
in substance to this, and to nothing more than this — ^that, 
for the students of each year, a separate class should be pro- 
vided with a distinct set of lectures and exercises, adapted 
to their respective stages of progress; so that no student 

F 
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should, in any circumstances, be compelled to study theo- 
logy backwards, as many were wont to do in former times, 
but that every one might find his appropriate place each 
session, and be carried forward in a regular and progressive 
course from the commencement till the close of his acadenuc 
attendance : and that this important object should be accom- 
plished simply by dividing between two professors the un- 
wieldy subject of Systematic Theology — each of these pro- 
fessors having two separate classes, and two distinct sets of 
lectures, so as to carry on concurrently, but apart, the edu- 
cation of the students of fowr different years. 

But the principle of the subdivision of labour in this, as in 
every other department, having been admitted, and provision 
having been made for four separate and successive classes cor- 
responding to the four years of a student's course, there still 
remained a practical difficulty — ^the difficulty, namely, of ap- 
portioning the various topics of theology between two profes- 
sors, so as to secure the regular exposition of them in a measure 
proportioned to their relative importance, and in the order best 
adapted to subserve the ends of a thoroughly-scientific disci- 
pline. This difficulty does not seem to have occurred at first 
to the mind of Dr Chalmers, but when it was suggested to him, 
the more he thought of it, the more was he impressed with a 
sense of its magnitude. He saw that the topics of theology were 
so closely related to each other, that there might be a risk of 
impairing the completeness and marring the symmetry of a 
systematic exposition of them, were they to be arbitrarily 
divided and parcelled out between two professors, who could 
scarcely be expected, however they might agree in substance, 
to view the subject from the same stand-point, or to follow 
precisely the same order of exposition; and that this risk 
could only be avoided or overcome by some such expedient as 
might serve to maintain the substantial unity of the system, 
while it gave scope for the full development of its constituent 
parts. After much consideration and frequent conference, it 
was suggested by our present distinguished Principal, that 
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systematic theology^ in so far as. it includes doctrines bearing 
on the salvation of the souls of men considered indimdudUy, 
should be kept^entire in the hands of one professor, and should 
form the subject of his lectures to the students of the second 
and third years ; and that while, as heretofore, the first year 
should be devoted to the study of Apologetics, or the evi- 
dences of Natural and Revealed Beligion, under the conduct 
of another professor, the same professor might resume his 
acquaintance with his former students in the fourth year of 
their course, and carry them through that part of systematic 
theology which relates to the body of professing believers 
Gonsidered coUecHvdy, including the doctrine of the church, 
the sacraments, and the ministry, and terminating in the les- 
sons of pastoral theology. This valuable suggestion was 
cheerfully adoped by our lamented father, who regarded it as 
the likeliest expedient for surmounting the difficulty to which 
I have referred, and for preserving the entireness and sym- 
metry of a systematic exposition of the truth ; and having 
obtained the sanction of the church, it constitutes the basis of 
the system which will now be carried out into full practical 
operation in the hall of the New College. 

According to this arrangement, the subject which has been 
committed to me embraces the whole range of systematic 
theology, in so far as it relates to the state, and bears on the 
salvation, of men, considered individually, and includes all 
the topics which are usually treated in systems of divinity, 
with the exception only of apologetics and the doctrine oi 
the church, considered as a collective body. This subject is 
large enough to afford ample materials for study during two ses- 
sions of the academic course ; and its importance, with a view to 
your preparation for the ministry, can scarcely be exaggerated. 

I am aware that a certain latent but influential prejudice 
exists in the minds of some against the study of systematic 
theology, and that when it has found expression, it has given 
birth to various objections, more or less plausible, to this part 
of our academic discipline. Some of the questions that are 
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discussed, and many of the technical terms that are necessarily 
employed, in a complete course of divinity, have been described 
as mere scholastic subtleties — ^the remnants of a darker age, 
when the human mind was cramped and fettered by bandages 
of its own fabrication ; and it has been thought that the free 
theology of modem times may dispense with these artificial 
aids, and may even grow up to a more robust and vigorous 
strength, if left unencumbered by the forms of systematic ex- 
position. The study of Christianity, they say, is one thing, 
as Christianity appears in the living Word of God ; it is alto- 
gether another thing, as Christianity appears in the dead sys- 
tems of men. Had God intended, it is sometimes added, that 
his truth should assume the form of a system, the Holy Spirit, 
who inspired the Scriptures, would have exhibited it in the 
order of a regular exposition ; but he has taken a different 
method of instructing the minds of men. He has provided for 
their use a book, replete with wholesome doctrine, and ad- 
apted, it must be presumed, to their capacities and wants ; yet 
a book of varied and miscellaneous contents, in which divine 
truth is taught, not after the forms and methods of human 
systems, but in a way peculiar to itself: it is profusely scat- 
tered over the pages of Scripture, sometimes in the shape of 
doctrinal statements or moral lessons ; at other times in con- 
nection with biographical notices, or the historical develop- 
ment of God's dispensations to his people; sometimes it is 
presented in parables, sometimes in psalms, sometimes in let- 
ters or epistles : but nowhere is it thrown into the form of a 
regular system, or arranged after the artificial method of the 
schools. This striking difference between the form in which 
Christianity is presented in the Scriptures, and that which it 
has assumed in modem times, has often been insisted on as a 
legitimate prcjjudice against the study of systematic theology ; 
and that prejudice has been generally exhibited in the shape 
of objections against creeds and confessions of faith, while 
it has occasionally appeared, also, in the form of opposition 
to all systematized theology, whether as expounded in the 
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formularies of the church, or in the writings of systematic 
divines. 

Now, in offering a brief vindication of the course of study 
on which we are about to enter, it is of considerable import- 
ance that we should form, in the first instance, a correct 
conception of the stoitus qacBstionis, in order that, by stripping 
it of all irrelevant matter, we may decide it on its proper 
merits. The question, then, is not whether the method in 
which God has been pleased to present his revealed truth to 
us in the Word be, or be not, the best adapted to the pur- 
poses for which it was designed. We firmly believe that it is ; 
and no enlightened advocate of systematic theology, however 
devoted to his favourite study, will ever breathe a wish that 
the order of revelation had been difierent from what it is, or 
that its precious materials had been arranged otherwise than 
as they are. Many advantages accrue from the mode of in- 
struction which is pursued in Scripture, which could not have 
been attained, in an equal measure, by any more artificial 
system; and there is a charm in the incidental lessons that are 
taught by biography, and parable, and type, which would be 
utterly lost were they exhibited in any other way, — -just as 
there is a charm in the contrasted beauties of the wildflowers 
which spring up irregularly along our meadows and hedge- 
rows, which would be lost were they transplanted into sepa- 
rate plots, and cased in the artificial frameworks of a garden. 
The truths of Scripture are presented in a way admirably 
fitted for all the most important purposes of popular instruc- 
tion; and no question need ever arise— or were it raised, could 
for a moment be entertained — ^whether it is possible to improve 
on the methods of divine teaching; but receiving the Bible as 
it is, and receiving it gratefully as God's Word, the question 
may be entertained. What use are we to make of it, and in 
what way may we best acquire for ourselves, or impart to 
others, a comprehensive knowledge of its contents ? 

Nor is it a question with us, or with any enlightened advo- 
cate of systematic theology, whether the study either of the 
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creeds and confessions of the church, or of the systems of 
scientific divines, should supersede the study of Scripture it- 
self, nor even whether the latter study should be subordinated 
to the former, so as to make the sense of Scripture dependent 
on the authority of its human expounders. There is unques- 
tionably a danger, arising from this source, that is incident to 
the study of systematic theology ; just as, in philosophy, there 
is a risk of attaching more weight to the theories of man than 
to the facts and phenomena of nature ; and if the opponents 
of systems were satisfied with- warning us of this danger and 
guarding us against it, we should owe them thanks for remind- 
ing us of what might prove to us, as it has often been to 
others, a temptation and a snare. No error could be more 
fatal, and no method of instruction more pernicious to the 
church, than that which should virtually supersede the Word 
of God by the comments of men, or substitute man's authority 
for that of God in matters of faith. And in this view, and 
to this extent, we could cordially subscribe to the words of 
Lord Bacon, so often quoted against us, when he says, " The 
interpretations of the Scriptures, which are the fountains of 
the water of life, are of two sorts : methodical, and solute or 
at large. For this divine water, which excelleth so much that 
of Jacob's well, is drawn forth much in the same kind as natu- 
ral water useth to be out of wells and fountains : either it is 
first forced up into a cistern, and from thence fetched and de- 
rived for use, or else it is drawn and received in buckets and 
vessels immediately where it springeth — ^the former sort where- 
of, though it seem to be the more ready, yet, in my judgment, 
is more subject to corrupt. This h that method which hath 
exhibited unto us the scholastical divinity, whereby divinity 
hath been reduced into an art, as into a cistern, and the 
streams of doctrine, or positions, fetched and derived from 
thence." * But this is not the question ; — ^it being admitted on 
all hands that the Scriptures, and the Scriptures alone, are the 
infallible standard of religious truth, by which " all contro- 
* Bacon, AdTaneement of Learning, Works, i. 226. 
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versies of religion are to be determined, and all decrees of 
councils, opinions of ancient writers, doctrines of men and 
private spirits, are to be examined, and in whose sentence we 
are to rest,"* — ^no question can be entertained wrhether either 
the study of Scripture should be superseded by that of human 
systems, or whether the former should be prosecuted in subor- 
dination to the latter. But another question may be con- 
sidered, viz.. Whether, and how far, the testimony of the 
church, in her public confessions, or the labours of individual 
divines, may be a help to the.right understanding of the Scrip- 
tures ; and if they be, in what way we may best avail ourselves 
of the benefit which God has thus graciously vouchsafed ? 

With these explanations, the stattM quoestidmis is equally 
clear and simple. It amounts to this : The Scriptures, con- 
taining a vast variety of information on many distinct but 
related topics, are in our own hands — is it lawful, and if law- 
ful, might it be useful, to arrange these topics in the order of 
t^eir natural relations to one another — ^to consider each by 
itself, and to collect together all tKe scattered rays of light 
from different parts of the Bible, so as to concentrate them 
on its illustration ? This is the question, and the only ques- 
tion, that requires solution in order to the complete vindica- 
tion of systematic theology — ^I mean of the lawfulness and 
utility of systematic theology, as such, not of the wisdom or 
worth of every particular system. And there are considera- 
tions bearing on the solution of that question which must 
commend themselves, I think, to the understanding of eveiy 
reflecting man. 

We are to regard the Scriptures as a revelation from God, 
designed for the instruction, and adapted to the capacities, of 
the human mind. Now, the human mind is so constituted, 
that when a complex subject is presented to it, every man 
who considers it forthwith begins to analyze it into its con- 
stituent parts, to mark the relations subsisting between these 
parts, and to arrange them, if not in a written system, yet 

* Westminster Oonfesdon, c i. 
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in an order suggested by the laws of iassociation, which has 
all the effect of a system, inscribed on the tablet of his own 
mind. He does all this by a necessity of his nature, und«* 
the influence %>f those laws of thought of which he cannot 
divest himself; insomuch, that every opppnent of what has 
been called systematic or scholastic theology, will be found 
to have a system of his own — ^not, it may be, a very compre- 
hensive or complete one, if it has been elaborated by a process 
of independent thought without the aid of those suggestions 
and helps which the experience of others afford — but stQl a 
system in which the various topics are somehow arranged 
in his mind, in a manner different from that in which they 
are presented in Scripture ; so that the, question is not between 
a system or none, for a system of some kind there must be, 
wherever theology is made a^ subject of reflective thought, 
but between a system framed with or without the aid of the 
experience and labour of others. 

Again, the contents of Scripture, however miscellaneous, 
afford the materials for a complete system of religious truth ; 
and its topics are so related to each other, as to fall natiur- 
ally and necessarily into the order of a regular scheme. 
These topics are distinct, but not isolated — ^they are mutu- 
ally connected and interdependent, and the relations subsist- 
ing between them cannot be marked without suggesting the 
propriety of an orderly and systematic treatment of them. 
If any one doubt the truth of this remark, or has not hitherto 
attended to it, let him consider whether any, and what, rela- 
tions subsist either between the different parts of which Scrip- 
ture is composed, or the various doctrines which it reveals ; 
and he will find that it contains within itself the elements of 
a system, and that it cannot be understood or unfolded with-* 
out reference to this important featiure. . Of the manifold 
relations, which constitute, as it were, the ligaments connect- 
ing one part with another, I shall only mention two — ^the 
first, a relation of prior and posterior, in point of time ; the 
second, a relation of causality and dependence, in respect of 
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connection. That any two parts of Scripture, or any two 
doctrines which it contains, may stand related to each other, 
the first as prior, the second as posterior in point of time, is 
too evident to be questioned. The New Testament is pos- 
terior to the Old, the prophets to the law, the law to the pa- 
triarchal dispensation ; the revelation of the scheme of grace 
is posterior to the fall, and that again to the covenant of works, 
and this to the creation of man : so that not only are the diffe- 
rent parts of which the Bible is composed related to each other, 
as prior or posterior, but the different doctrines which it teaches 
are so connected as that one presupposes another ; and this 
relation, which is one of historical or chronological connec- 
tion, is the basis of those systems, which, following the order 
of successive development, and tracing the course of the divine 
dispensations, exhibit the truth as it was gradually revealed, 
from the commencement to the close of the canon of Scripture. 
But there are other relations besides that of chronological 
connection. Any two doctrines, when examined, may be 
found to have such a relation to each other, that the second 
necessarily presupposes the first, insomuch that it could 
neither be understood in its full meaning, nor provM as to 
its certam truth, imless the prior truth were assumed and 
admitted; thus, the doctrine of the forgiveness of sins 
through an atoning sacrifice, is not only posterior in the 
order of historical announcement, but posterior also in the 
order of our natural conceptions, to the fact of human guilt, 
and the fall of man; as these again are subsequent to^ and 
necessarily presuppose a law, a Lawgiver, and a Judge; 
and this order arising from the internal reiUsHons of the 
truths themselves, is the principle of those systems which, 
without adhering to the actual line of historical revelation, 
exhibit the scheme of revealed religion in a series of loei 
eammunes, arranging the topics according to their nature, so 
as that those are. first discussed which are either presupposed 
or founded on in the subsequent ones. 
Now, if the contents of Scripture be such as that it affords 
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materiala for the construction of a system, and, if the laws of 
the human mind be such as that they naturally prompt, or 
even necessitate us to analyze, compare, and connect the parts 
of which any complex subject is composed, it only remains 
to inquire whether it be less warrantable, or can reasonably be 
held to be more presimiptuous, to treat the lessons of inspi- 
ration after the method of an orderly and systematic exposi- 
tion, than it is to subject the facts of experience, or the phe- 
nomena of nature, to a similar treatment, so as to arrange 
them under distinct heads, and reduce them to a scientific 
form. The volume of nature is presented to our inspection 
with a variety of contents quite as numerous, and as miscel- 
laneously mixed, as are those of the inspired Word. The one 
is the work of God as the other is his Word. The human 
mind contemplates the former, and is bewildered and per- 
plexed rather than instructed, until, prompted by its natural 
instincts, and governed by its peculiar laws, it analyzes the 
complex subject into its constituent parts, compares one with 
another, arranges them, according to their properties or rela- 
tions, under distinct heads ; and, in short, constructs as many 
systems of science as there are clearly separable fields of in- 
quiry. We are conscious of no presumption in dealing thus 
with the works of God; and by systematic arrangement 
our studies are prosecuted with greater facility, and with ten- 
fold more success, than they could have been had we con- 
tinued to wander over the whole field, vdthout any land- 
marks to direct, or any definite aim to govern our course. 
The wildflowers of our meadows and hedgerows might lose 
half their beauty were they transplanted and cased in the 
artificial frameworks of a garden ; but, is it not useful and 
even necessary, for the purposes both of study and of in- 
struction, to classify and arrange them so as to give birth to 
a science of botany ? Now, is it more presumptuous or less 
warrantable to study the Word of God in. a similar way — 
to review its entire contents — ^to select those which bear on 
any particular topic, wherever they may be found, and arrange 
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them by themselves — ^that, by comparing one with another, 
we may ascertain what is the mind of the Spirit, and arrive 
at a comprehensive knowledge of the whole counsel of God ? 
And what is systematic theology, but an attempt, more or 
less successful, to accomplish this design ? I find, in the first 
part of Genesis, the statement of a doctrinal fact which must 
have an important bearing on the whole future history of 
our race, and possibly also on any remedial scheme that might 
be proposed — the fact of the fall of man, and the curse pro- 
nounced on the ground for man's sake. I find this same fact 
referred to in the subsequent Scriptures — ^in the history of 
Noah, in the psalms of David, in the teaching of our Lord, in 
the letters of his apostles. May I not lawfully compare Scrip- 
ture with Scripture, and connect these various passages toge- 
ther, so as to obtain a correct and comprehensive view of the 
doctrine of original sin ? Every serious student of Scripture' 
^ will instinctively do so for the satisfaction of his own mind ; 
and the professional student of theology does nothing more, 
except by availing himself of the aid which his education 
may afford for arriving at a clearer and fuUer knowledge of 
the revealed truth of God. 

In this, as in many other cases, the objections which 
have been urged against a thing good in itself, have been 
suggested by the abuse of it. The necessity and the use 
of systematic theology would never, probably, have been 
called in question, had it not been subjected to a method of 
treatment, which was liable to just exception, both because it 
complicated the simple truth of God with the theories of 
men, and introduced the subtle distinctions of the schools 
into the faith of the church. Let any one read a system of 
divinity concocted in mediaeval times, while the Aristotelian 
philosophy maintained its ascendency, or even some of those 
produced by the divines of the Eeformation, while they still 
retained the taint of the old metaphysics, and he will be 
at no loss to account for the origin, or even to acknow- 
ledge in part the reasonableness, of that powerful reac- 
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tion by which others have been thrown to the opposite 
extreme, and induced to abjure systems altogether, as incon- 
sistent with the spirit of a free theology, or with the reve- 
rence which is due to the simple Word of God. Be it 
remembered, however, that the abuse of any thing is no 
argument against its legitimate use ; and, further, that the 
erroneous or injudicious methods which may have been pur- 
sued by some writers on systematic theology, afford no reason 
for depriving ourselves of the manifold advantages which 
may be derived from an orderly exposition of divine truth. 

But there is reason to fear, that the prejudice against 
systematic theology, to which I have referred, springs in 
some cases from a deeper source than any mere error of 
judgment; that it arises from a strong, though perhaps 
latent, aversion to definite articles of faith, or at least to a 
complete exhibition of the whole of God's revealed truth. 
There is a spurious liberalism which disposes many to make 
light of the difference betwixt truth and error — ^which 
cherishes, and even glories in, a spirit of indifference in re- 
gard to points of faith, and which cannot tolerate either the 
creeds and confessions of the church, or the systematic works 
of her divines, simply because they present the truth in a 
definite form, and the whole truth, without the suppression 
even of its most obnoxious doctrines. Now, where there is 
an aversion to any particular part of the system, or a dis- 
position to rest in a partial view of it, such a feeling finds its 
likeliest and safest vent in declamation against that method 
of treating theology by which it is compelled to confront 
every one of the truths of God in orderly succession, and 
to pronounce definitely on their respective claims to be 
received as articles of faith. And if this be, as we believe 
it is, the real origin of much of the opposition that has been 
offered to systematic theology, it appears to us to suggest 
a strong argument in its favour; since it reminds us that 
there is a tendency in the human mind to take a partial 
and defective view of divine truth, and that this tendency, 
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Tehich is alike strong and dangerous, can only be effectually 
counteracted by such a method of theological instruction as 
shall secure the study of the whole counsel of God. And 
this end, as it appears to us, may be best secured by two 
obvious expedients, — ^iirst, by the continuous study of large 
portions of Scripture; and, secondly, by the systematic 
arrangement of the results of biblical study in the order 
of a simple, judicious, and practical scheme or system of 
divine truth. With a view to the former ^ we have selected 
as our text-book that inspired system of theology which 
is contained in the Epistle to the Romans — an epistle which 
you will be expected to read in the original Greek, while 
we attempt to analyze and expound it; and, with a view 
to the XoMffTy we shall endeavour to construct a scheme of 
biblical theology, comprehending a discussion and proof of 
all the more important doctrines of the Christian faith. 

If we would select the right method, we must seriously 
consider in the first instance, and keep steadily in view 
throughout, the end at which we ought to aim, or the object 
which we should seek to attain. Now, when any one engages 
in the study of theology, there are ^ree distinct and different 
ends, one or more of which he must be presumed to have in 
view : — 1^, He may seek to acquire as much knowledge of 
divine truth as is necessary for the salvation of his own soul, 
for his personal enlightenment, edification, and comfort as a 
disciple of Christ ; and this is an end which \& common to 
the professional and the non-professional student of God's 
revealed truth ; or, 26Xy^ He may seek, in addition to the 
knowledge of divine truth which is neces3ary for the sal- 
vation of his own soul, to acquire that higher measure of 
knowledge, and those more comprehensive views, which may 
qtialify him for becoming the instructor of others, and un- 
dertaking the pastoral charge of a fiock, as a minister of 
Christ ; and this is an end which is not contemplated by the 
private student of Scripture, but is common to all who aspire 
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to the office and work of the ministry ; or, Sdly, He may 
seek, in addition both to the knowledge which is necessary 
for the salvation of his own soul, and the higher measure 
of knowledge which is necessary to qualify him for the work 
of public religious instruction, to acquire that still more ex- 
alted and extensive knowledge of divine truth, which belongs 
only to the more eminent proficients in theological study, 
and which fits them, not only for ministering to a particular 
vOongregation, but also for entering on a still wider field of 
usefulness, and taking part in those learned labours by which 
the sacred cause may be defended against the assaults of its 
enemies, and the faith of the universal church established 
and confirmed. These three ends are distinct and different, 
but they are in no wise inconsistent or mutually exclusive. 
The same individual may warrantably have regard to them 
all in the prosecution of his theological studies ; but what I 
would have you particularly to mark, is the relationship in 
which they stand to each other ; they are so related that, in 
the order in which they have just been enumerated, each of 
the posterior terms invariably presupposes the prior one, while 
in no case does the previous term necessarily infer that which 
succeeds it ; in other words, the first end may be contem- 
plated without the second, and the second without the third ; 
but the third presupposes the second, and the second pre- 
supposes the first. A man may study the Bible, and such 
works as throw light on the meaning of its contents, with 
no other view than to satisfy his own mind as to the method 
of his personal salvation, and the course of his practical duty 
in the private walks of life ; or, he may study theology as a 
^science, with the view of acquiring that measure of religious 
knowledge which may fit him for becoming the instructor of 
others in the walk of pastoral duty, but without aspiring to 
higher attainments than are commonly acquired by an edur- 
cated ministry ; or, under the influence, not of ambition or 
vain glory, but of zeal for the cause of Christ, and love for 
the universal church, he may devote himself, according to 
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his peculiar tastes and gifts, to such a profound investigation 
of some one department of theology, or of the cognate 
branches of knowledge, as may fit him for maintaining and 
defending the truth against all assailants on the arena of 
public discussion, and for bequeathing to future times some 
enduring memorial of his labours in her sacred cause. 

It is the duty, and it will be the earnest desire, of every 
conscientious professor of theology, to whom the church has 
committed the responsible task of training up her future 
ministers, to have regard to each of the three ends which 
have been specified, and to direct his efibrts to their attain- 
ment, in a measure proportioned to their relative importance. 
The first and most fundamental of all, consisting as it does 
in that knowledge of divine truth which is necessary to the 
salvation of the soul, is presupposed as indispensable in every 
course of professional study, and is often assumed as what 
must or might have been acquired under the teaching of 
domestic piety, or the public ministry of the Word. In a land 
like ours, where the Bible and the catechism are so generally 
diffused, and so commonly taught, both in the household and 
the school, and where, moreover, there exists a pure and 
often powerful gospel ministry^ proclaiming, from Sabbath to 
Sabbath, the great fundamental truths of our holy faith, it 
may reasonably be expected that those who, at a ripe age, 
enrol themselves as students of divinity, and who have 
already been admitted, after due examination, as members of 
the Christian church, will bring with them that average 
amount of religious knowledge which may be acquired by all 
who enjoy those inestimable advantages; and that they will 
be prepared for entering at once on that higher course of 
study which may tend, under the divine blessing, to enlarge 
and mature their views of divine truth, and to fit them for the 
work of public religious instruction. But reasonable as the 
supposition may be, it must not be assumed as certain, without 
the most conclusive evidence. An error here would be like 
a fiaw in the foundation ; to proceed on a false assumption, . 
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would be to rear our superstructure on the sand* Are we 
warranted in assuming, that every student is already possessed 
of that knowledge which is necessary for the salvation of his 
soul ; that he has so profited by the Bible and the catechism, 
and the lessons of godly parents and a faithful ministry, as to 
stand in no need to be taught what be " the first principles 
of the oracles of God ;" and that we may safely address him 
as one who knows the truth as it is in Jesus, while we pro- 
ceed to unfold to his view the system of doctrinal theology ? 
Would to God that it were so ; but should it be taken for 
granted, as a matter of course, that every member of the 
church, or every student in the hall, b " wise unto salvation ? " 
Not to speak of the extent of his knowledge, which may vary 
indefinitely in different individuals, according to the advan- 
tages which they have respectively enjoyed in early life — ^not 
to inquire how often he has read the whole Bible, how care- 
fully he has considered the lessons of the catechism, or how 
attentively he has waited on a gospel ministry — ^is it quite 
certain, even on the supposition of his having acquired a fair 
average amount of information, that his knowledge is of the 
riffht kind — ^is it spiritual, is it vital, is it transforming, is it 
saving ? is it that knowledge of the things of God which no 
natural man can possess, but which belongs to those by whom 
these things are spiritually discerned ? is it that knowledge 
which contains in it the principle and germ of a new creation, 
and of which our Lord spoke when he said, " This is life 
etemaly that they might know thee, the only true God, and 
Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent ? '' This, tliis is the know- 
ledge that is necessary for the salvation of our own souls — 
not a speculative opinion, but a spiritual apprehension of the 
truth — ^not a dead orthodoxy, but a living faith ; and as it is 
necessary for the salvation of our own souls, so it is not less 
indispensable as a preparative, both for the successful study of 
theology, and the powerful preaching of the Word. It is 
true that men, destitute of this spiritual knowledge, may 
acquire, by the natural exercise of their faculties on the 
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various topics of theology, such an amount of doctrinal and 
historical information, and such a faculty of explaining, illus- 
trating, and defending the truths which they have been led to 
adopt, that they may discourse of them fluently and elo- 
quently from the pulpit, and even find a certain pleasure in 
doing so, arising solely from the vigorous action and health- 
ful exercise of their intellectual powers. Nay, such men, 
especially if highly gifted, are more likely, perhaps, than 
many others who have been imbued with a more spiritual 
taste, to devote themselves to the sedulous cultivation of 
some branch of theological learning, and to obtain their 
reward (alas ! a temporal one), in the distinctions of human 
scholarship, and the prizes of literary ambition. Yet, still it 
may be truly affirmed, that for all the highest and noblest 
ends, whether of the Christian ministry, or of Christian 
authorship, they are utterly disqualified by that radical defect 
— the want of a spiritual apprehension— a saving knowledge 
of divine truth. Without this, there can be no security for 
their progress as i^tudents of theology, or for their success as 
preachers of the gospel. The reason is obvious : — " The 
natural man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God, 
for they are foolishness to him ; neither can he know them, 
because they are spiritually discerned;" and until he is 
" renewed in the spirit of his mind, and brought out of dark- 
ness into God's marvellous light," much as he may delight 
in the exercise of his intellectual powers, he can have no 
relish for the substance of gospel truth, no feeling of personal 
interest in it, no experience of sensible enjoyment in it for, 
its own sake ; and hence, if conscience be not utterly dead 
within him, he will instinctively recoil from the close exami- 
nation of many points that must, in his present state, be of- 
fensive or alarming, and will be tempted to bestow his time 
and strength on the mere externals or accessories of the sys- 
tem — quitting hold of the substance, and grasping its shadow^ 
Now, to this fundamental, this indispensable knowledge — 
the knowledge which maketh wise unto salvation, and which 

G 
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is essential for the welfare of your own souls — ^frequent 
reference must be made in the course of a really effective 
education for the ministry, — not that it belongs to the pro- 
fessorial, as disting:uished from the pastoral office, to incul- 
cate the great lessons of practical godliness, but that the 
study of theology presupposes and requires this knowledge 
as its prime and indispensable condition, and that every 
professor must be held to be so far forth also a pastor of 
those who are committed to his trust, as to be warranted in 
remindii|g them firom time to time of their deep personal 
interest in the truths which they are studying, and in 
speaking to them as men who have souls to be saved, 
consciences to be quickened, hearts to be impressed, and 
wills to be persuaded, as well as intellects to be enlightened 
and informed. 

This preliminary knowledge, then, being assumed to exist, 
or at least declared to be indispensable, the distinct object 
of a course of professional study is to acquire such an addi- 
tional measure of knowledge as may (qualify aU for the. 
efficient discharge of pastoral duty as ministers of religion, 
and as may prepare a few for entering on those still wider 
fields of public usefulness which demand extraordinaiy at- 
tainments, and which afford them the opportunity of be- 
coming benefactors to the church at large. Of these two 
ends, the first is common to all ; the second is confined to a 
limited number, whose gifts and acquirements may fit them 
for pre-eminent service; and both must be kept in view, 
and each obtain that measure of attention which its compa- 
rative importance deserves. That end which is common to 
all, demands the first place in our thoughts, — viz., so to ar- 
range our course of study as to secure that, under the divine 
blessing, every student may, with ordinary fidelity and dili- 
gence, acquire a correct and comprehensive knowledge of 
the scheme of divme truth, so as to be qualified for being a 
useful and efficient instructor of his fellow-men — " a workman 
that needeth not to be ashamed, rightly dividing the word 
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of life." To this olject, in tUe first instance, and next to 
the salvation of his own soul, should all the energies and 
efforts of every student be devoted ; and, even in the case 
of those, if such there be amongst us, who, instinct with 
genius and imbued with lofty aspirations, look forward to 
future eminence on a wider fields the immediate work, 
the incumbent duty which, before all others, they should 
sedulously perform, is that of preparing themselves for the 
efficient discharge of their duties as ministers of the Word 
and pastors of the flock in any field, however large or 
limited, in which the Head of the church may call them 
to labour. And if you consider how much knowledge of 
divine truth is difiused among the godly in all our con- 
gregations, what a deep insight into the meaning of Scrip- 
ture — ^their chief, if not their only study — ^what a profound 
practical wisdom, arising from their own experience of the 
truth, in trials and temptations, in exercises and agonies of 
soul, belongs to many of the Spirit-taught peasantry of 
Scotland — ^you cannot but feel that if you are to be quali- 
fied in any measure to minister to their instruction and 
edification, you must have, at your early age, much to 
learn, and much, perhaps, also to unlearn, before you can 
rise to the level of your high callings and discharge, with 
any measure of success, the simplest duties of the ministerial 
office. 

With a view to this great end, the whole scheme of divine 
truth, and the relations, connections, and dependencies of 
its various parts, should be carefully studied. But here a 
great practical difilculty arises, which must be felt equally 
by professor and student : It is impossible, in any course 
of theological study, to overtake the whole range of theo- 
logical truth. Nay, it is impossible to exhaust any one topic 
of the system, so as to leave nothing unexplained that may 
yet require further investigation. It is a great truth, gentle- 
men, and it is well to be thus reminded of it, that this is the 
condition under which all our religious inquiries must bo 
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conducted, not only during the brief term of your college 
attendance, but throughout the whole of your future lift 
The farther you advance, the field will be seen still stretch- 
ing onward before you ; the higher you rise, the horizon will 
seem to widen around you ; and never, while your minds are 
finite, and God infinite, will you exhaust theology — ^never, 
while you see as through a glass darkly, will you attain even 
to that measure of knowledge of which a finite mind is 
capable when it shall see face to face, and know even as also 
it is known. But the difficulty being known, the remedy 
also is obvious. Let a comprehensive outline be sketched — 
a map, exhibiting the principal topics of theology, and the 
relations in which they stand to each other. On each of 
these topics, as it comes in its own order before us, let us 
not expect to learn every thing at once, as if it could be 
exhausted; but let us be content to learn a few distinct 
and definite lessons, which, being clearly understood and 
thoroughly established, may be registered as part of our 
ascertained knowledge ; while many questions, yet unsolved, 
relating to the same topic, are reserved for future study, and 
noted down, with such references as may be suggested, with 
a view to their ultimate solution. Of course, the lessons 
which should be selected for your immediate consideration, 
and which should be illustrated more or less at large in 
your hearing, wffl be those which are the most necessary and 
the most directly subservient to the practical work of the 
ministry from its very commencement, while the questions 
which are indicated merely, without being formally discussed, 
as reserved for future study, will be those whose solution, 
however important, is not indispensable, and may be post- 
poned without injury, as the work of future years — all 
devoted, as every minister's years should be, to the acquisi- 
tion and communication of sacred knowledge. 
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In that course of theological study, extending over a period 
of four years, prescribed for the students attending this hall, 
the topics considered during the first and fourth years form 
the two departments of theology more peculiarly allotted to 
my care. Viewed in relation to docftrinal theology, which, 
in the restricted sense of the terms, and under the charge 
of Dr Buchanan, is appointed for the studies of the second 
and third years, the one portion of my course may be re- 
garded as introductory, and th^other as supplementary 
to it. There are certain preliminary topics of a vital and 
important kind, to be taken up and discussed before we can 
properly and intelligently enter on the question of what are 
the doctrinal contents of a supernatural revelation from God; 
and these, as introductory to such an inquiry, naturally and 
rightly occupy the attention of the student during the first 
year of his course. There are certain other topics that remain 
to be considered after the contents of the revelation, doc- 
trinally viewed, have been mastered ; and these, as supple- 
mentary to such a system, are reserved for the studies of the 
fourth year at the hall. From the topics of the first year's 
course, the transition is natural to the consideration of the 
doctrines of Scripture viewed as a dogmatic system; ^d 
from that system the transition is no less natural to those 
interesting and arduous questions remaining to be discussed 
during the fourth and concluding year of the course. 
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I. Turning our attention, in the first instance, to those 
introductory topics that are appointed for the first year's 
course in theology, it is plain that there are three distinct 
questions of an urgent and vital kind that meet us, before we 
can enter upon the inquiry as to the contents of an alleged 
supernatural revelation of truth from God. 

Firsty Can reason, unaided from above, by means of its own 
discoveries of divine truth, supersede the possibility, or at all 
events the necessity, of a supernatural revelation fix)m €K>d? 
or, on the contrary, does reason by what it accomplishes sup- 
ply the basis, and by what it does not accomplish provide 
room, for such a revelation ? 

Second, Have we sufficient evidence of the fact that a 
supernatural revelation from God has actually been commu- 
nicated to man ? 

Third, Have we a complete and infallable record of that 
revelation ? 

The discussion of these three questions, in all their extent, 
is evidently preliminary to the consideration of what the alleged 
revelation actually contains ; and, therefore, that discussion 
forms the subject of the first year's course of theology at thia 
hall. 

1. Does reason, by means of its own discoveries, supersede 
the possibility, or at least the necessity, of a supernatural com- 
munication from God? or, on the contrary, does reason by what 
it can achieve supply the foundation, and by what it can not 
achieve open up the place, for such a revelation ? It is plain that 
the answer to such an inquiry as this can only be found in a 
complete survey of the whole science of natural theology — in its 
nature and objects-^-in the method of argument employed in it^ 
and in the kind of evidence which it supplies for its results — 
in the extent and limit of its discoveries, and in its connection 
with or subserviency to revealed truth. In the wide field of 
discussion thus opened up, there are, more especially in the 
present day, two opposite parties, representatives of extreme 
opinions on either side, that divide the arena between them. 
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There is one party, consist,ing of more than one section, who 
hold that nature unaided by revelation can do all ; there is 
another party, likewise embracing various sections and modi- 
fications of opinion, who hold that nature unaided by reve- 
lation can do nothing. In the first class, are to be found those 
who, less numerous, perhaps, in the present times than for- 
merly, have served themselves heirs to the principles and 
opinions of the deistical writers of last century, and like them 
maintain that reason is the only and the all-sufficietlt revelation 
to man ; and that the light of his own natural understanding 
is the only light given to guide him in his inquiries, after 
divine truth. In the same class, and more numerous in the 
present day, because falling in more readily with prevalent 
modes of feeling and thought, are to be found many who, 
repudiating the narrow and unstable theory of a rational 
theology sufficient for every man, have substituted the modem 
and somewhat more plausible theory of an intuitional theo- 
logy sufficient for every man. With this latter section of 
theorists it is not reason, but a certain spiritual intuition, 
holding communion with the spiritual and the infinite, that 
reveals to man the knowledge of God and of divine things — 
a faculty within, that, taking cognizance of these spiritual 
truths, and realizing them for each man, as it is elevated and 
developed within him, dispenses with the necessity of any 
other or external revelation. In both cases, although under 
soihewhat different forms of thought and language, we recog- 
nise a party who maintain, as their distinguishing principles, 
that nature without a revelation from above can do all. But 
there is a second class, I have said, who, taking up the oppo- 
site position, maintain that nature apart from a divine com- 
munication can do nothing. In this class are to be found many 
who, to exalt, as they fancy, the authority of Scripture and the 
teaching of revelation, would reject the conclusions of nature 
altogether ; and who deny that there is a God to be found in 
the volume of nature at all, or that his existence and perfec- 
tions are to be discovered any where else except in the page of 
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inspiration. And in this class, too, are to be reckoned the 
adherents of ecclesiastical authority and ecclesiastical teach- 
ing, who, rejecting alike the discoveries of reason and the 
announcements of revelation, as sufficient of themselves, 
separately or conjoined, to make men acquainted with the 
knowledge of God aright, reduce all belief in divine things to 
an act of obedience to the authority of the church. 

The revival of the ancient and still unsettled controversy 
between reftson and faith at the present day, and in such 
forms as these, gives to the discussions of natural theology, in 
our first year's course, a more than ordinary interest and im- 
portance. In the conflict of opinion at present waged all 
around, it is necessary to search out the ancient landmarks 
that separate and yet connect the respective provinces of rea- 
son and faith, and to demonstrate before the eyes of all that the 
theology of nature, both in its extent and in its limitations, or 
rather because of its extent and because of its limitations, is in 
perfect harmony with the theology of revelation. There may 
be an alleged theology of nature such as, by its pretensions 
and its extent, to supplant revelation altogether, whether 
that theology be due to reason or be due to intuition ; and 
therefbre it is necessary^ to trace the limits beyond which na*>. 
ture cannot go, and whence, if there comes to man light, or a 
discovery of God at all, it must come to him supematurally 
from God hiiuself. We must show that nature cannot do all, 
and that what it cannot do it is for revelation to accomplish. 
On the other hand, there maybe an alleged theology of nature 
so narrow in its extent and so insufficient in its evidences, as 
to lay down no foundation for revelation at all, and to furnish 
no common principles upon which such a revelation could be 
established ; and, therefore, it is necessary to show, that al- 
though nature cannot do all, yet«it can do much; that on an 
evidence as thorough and complete as any on which inductive 
science rests, it can establish the fact of the existence, and, to 
some extent, the character of God ; and thus lay the founda- 
tion and prepare the way for that revelation which he himself 
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gives. It is necessary to know that nature, instead of accom- 
plishing nothing, accomplishes much, and that what it accom- 
plishes just furnishes the ground for a revelation to do what 
nature itself cannot. We thus recognise, in the limits assigned 
to natural theology, the place for a supernatural revelation to 
come in; we recognise, in the extent permitted to natural 
theology, the basis prepared on which a supernatural revela- 
tion proceeds. 

2. But the second question preliminary to any inquiry into 
the doctrines of revelation is this : " Have we sufficient evi- 
dence of the fact, that a supernatural revelation from Gk)d has 
actually been given to man V To answer this second ques- 
tion, there is needed a discussion no less important and ex- 
tensive than did the first — ^this latter embracing an inquiry 
into the nature and grounds of the historical, miraculous, 
prophetic, and internal evidences of Christianity. A range of 
discussion so wide brings under review almost every form of 
unbelief *known either to the older or more recent schools of 
infidelity. Under every variety of aspect has the question, 
" Is Chistianity from God?" been raised, and has to receive a 
discussion and reply. Is it possible to prove the reality of a 
revelation from God ? By one class — and no inconsiderable 
one in point of numbers — ^this is denied in any sense in which 
we assert a revelation at all. With them, a supernatural com- 
munication from God, because it is supernatural, is a thing 
simply impossible ; and the miraculous attestation offered in 
support of it, for the very same reason, is no less an impossi- 
bility also. Is the historical evidence usually led in favour of 
Christianity suffidemt to establish its truth ? By a second class 
— ^perhaps still more numerous than the first — this is denied. 
The disciples of the older school of infidelity impugn the 
credibility of the historical records of Christianity, on the 
theory of imposture and fraud on the part of the original 
authors, and deny both the honesty of the writers and the 
trustworthiness of the writings. The disciples of the more 
modem school impugn the authority and credibility of the 
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narratives upon the ground of illusion and mythical represen- 
tation, conceding to the founders of Christianity the credit of 
honesty, at the expense of depriving them of their common 
sense. Once more, Is the ordinary evidence offered in de- 
fence of Christianity rdeoant to prove its divine origin ? By a 
third class — and that a popular school in thq present day — ^this, 
too, is denied. In so far as that evidence is of an external 
character, it is held by them not only to be insufficient but 
irrelevant to establish a subjective belief at all ; the miracu- 
lous and historical attestations can never, according to these 
theorists, recommend or accredit a spiritual truth to our 
spiritual nature; and objective proof, of whatever kind, is ut- 
terly incompetent to create a subjective faith in the soul. In 
so far, again, as the evidence in favour of Christianity is of an 
internal character, its truth is received by this class, not be- 
cause it is truth from God and proved by his supernatural at- 
testation, but only because it already commends itself to their 
spiritual discernment or taste, and only in so far as it does so. 
la short, the possibUit^, the siifficiency^ the rdevanci/ of the 
proof of a supernatural communication from God, are equally 
denied by one or other of the many schools of unbelief in the 
present day, who are ready to believe the thousand paradoxes 
of infidelity rather than the one simple truth of God. 

The manifold, although contradictory, forms under which 
the disciples of unbelief seek to impugn and subvert all that 
is supernatural in Christianity, and all that is trustworthy and 
credible in its records, call for a more than usually earnest 
discussion, of the proper evidences of divine revelation in the 
apologetic department of theology. Is there one class that 
denies the possibility of a supernatural revelation, and, for the 
same reason and quite as much, the possibility of those mira- 
culous attestations by which it claims to be attested of God ? 
It is necessary that we demonstrate that such a denial can be 
maintained consistently only on the principles of that atheism 
which acknowledges no God but nature, as witnessed in its 
own mechanical order, or of that pantheism which identifies 
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God with his own creation, and subjects him to the same ne- 
cessary and unchangeable laws. Is there a second class that 
impugn the original testimony of the Scripture witnesses, as 
the product of dishonesty and intended fraud ? It is necessary 
that we demonstrate that, unless we abandon or reverse the 
ordinary principles of human testimony, the witness of these 
men is true. Is there another class that resolve the historical 
narratives of Christianity into unhistoric legends, and the 
original declarations of its authors into mythical fables? It is 
necessary that we demonstrate that, taking the ordinary laws 
of historic evidence, their narratives are real narratives of 
real events, or else that the records of profane history are a 
forgery, and the history of the world itself a lie. Finally, is 
there a yet further class, who repudiate all other evidence for 
divine truth except the subjective discernment of that truth 
by the soul, and receive a revelation from God, only because, 
and in so far as it is previously revealed within their own 
spiritual nature ? Then it is necessary to shoiv that such a 
repudiation amounts to a virtual denial of any other than a 
subjective standard of certainty, a disavowal of an objective 
revelation, if not of objective truth altogether ; and a substi- 
tution of man's spiritual impressions, or faith, for the infallible 
Word of God. 

3. The third and last question that meets us before entering 
on the inquiry as to the contents of a divine revelation is 
this, — " Have we in our possession a complete and authori- 
tative record of that revelation ? " The answer to that ques- 
tion, and the discussions connected with it, form the third and 
last division of those preliminary topics that occupy the first* 
year's course. It is quite possible, that, in virtue of the 
strength and fulness of the apologetic argument, we may 
be satisfied that Christianity is a supernatural communication 
from God, while yet we may stand in doubt either of the 
integrity or of the authority of the volume in which that 
communication is contained. We have received a superna- 
tural revelation from God. Does the volume that contains 
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that revelation form a record to which we can resort as fre^ 
from the intermixture of human error and weakness, and in 
itself an authoritative and infallible standard of truth ? The 
answer to such an inquiry necessarily involves a discussion 
of the canon, the inspiration, the exclusive authority of the 
Word of God; and of all others is perhaps the most urgent 
and vital in the department of apologetic theology at the 
present day. Becent theories on the subject of inspiration 
have left us in doubt as to what, in the volume of Scripture, 
is the wisdom of God, and what the foolishness of man. It 
is not now merely the ancient form of the error that meets 
us in regard to the different degrees and kinds of inspira- 
tion attributed to the different parts of the Scriptures of 
God. But the very distinction itself between what is of 
God and what is of man has been done away with ; the ob- 
jective revelation is confounded, or, to a great extent, iden- 
tified with the subjective belief; and the spiritual intuition 
or convictions of man are made to occupy the place, and 
mimic the authority, of an inspiration by God. In the same 
manner, recent tendencies of religious speculation and feel- 
ing have served to revive, in aU its former interest and im- 
portance, the question of the sole and supreme authority of 
the written and inspired Word of God. On the one side, 
we have the claims put forth on behalf of the inteUectual 
powers or inward intuitions of man to be the judge of truth 
apart from the Word and authority of God, and to receive the 
communications of that Word only in so far as they commend 
themselves to his reason or spiritual apprehensions; and, 
on the other side, we have dangers to the truth no less immi- 
nent. To find an infallible interpreter for the infallible Word 
of God ; to find rest from the conflict of doubt and unbe- 
lief, without the responsibility or the pain of the exercise of 
private judgment and personal inquiry ; to enter the haven 
of undisturbed faith, without passing through the storm of 
conflicting opinion — ^this is a desire at all times most natural to 
the human heart, and especially so in an age like the present. 
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t)f reviving earnestness in religion ; — and hence an approxi- 
mation to the views and tenets of the Popish Church, on the 
subject of ecclesiastical authority and tradition, is a state of 
feeling extensively prevalent in the midst of us. The ques- 
tion of the respective authority of reason and revelation, of 
Scripture and tradition, requires once more to be discussed 
and adjusted ; and the claims of the Word of God to rule the 
lesser light of reason and opinion, demand again to be asserted. 
The canonical auOumty, the plenary inspir<xHon, and the iole 
mpremacy of the Scriptures, are the questions, the discussion 
and adjustment of which form the third and concluding por- 
tion of the first year's course of theological instruction. 

n. Turning now from the topics that occupy our atten- 
tion during the first year, I proceed to those subjects that 
are appointed for the fourth year's course of study at the 
hall. The transition is easy from those topics that bear on 
the salvation of the individual believer to those other topics 
that bear on the collective body of believers. In other 
words, at the commencement of his fourth year at the hall, 
the student has to pass from a- theology realized and embo- 
died in the personal faith of the Christian, to a theology rea- 
lized and embodied in the existence, powers, ordinances, and 
government of the Christian Church. The faith given to 
the believer to hold for the salvation of his soul, is not a faith 
to be hidden within his own heart. It binds him both in 
spiritual and outward fellowship to his brother in the same 
faith ; and the multitude of believing men form one society 
whose Head is in heaven, but all whose members on earth are 
both one with him, and one with each other. What is the (Cha- 
racter of this Christian society ; what is its connection with 
Christ in heaven and his Spirit on earth ; what are its rela- 
tions with the world in which it is found, and to which, not- 
withstanding, it does not belong ; what are its institutionb, 
its laws, its outward form, and its inward authority ; to what 
end it has been appointed, and for what purposes it exists on 
earth ; who are its rightful office-bearers, and what are their 
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duties and privileges ; in one word, ^ Chwrch of Christ, in 
its nature, powers, ordinances, offices, and members, forms the 
grand subject of our investigation during the fourth year. 

There are three distinct theories or systems that may be 
maintained in regard to the church. These systems widely 
differ from each other ; but each of them has its own marked 
representatives at the present day. 

1. The leading principle of the first system is, that Christ, 
as head of the church in heaven, has delegated in his absence 
his office to human substitutes on earth ; and has transferred 
to them, from himself, in whole or in part, that authority and 
those powers which originally centered in his own person 
while here, but which he has now committed to certain men, 
as his representatives, for the rule, and nourishment, and edi- 
fication of his church. According to this theory, in its full 
and legitimate development, whatever Christ himself was to 
the church when personally present vrith it on earth, that the 
commissioned representatives of Christ are to the church, 
now that he is absent in heaven ; and whatever virtue or 
power resided in its divine Head for the life and wellbeing 
of the body of believers at first, the same virtue or power, 
in whole or in measure, is vested in his delegates for the 
same purposes now. Was Christ on earth the prophet of 
his church, for the purpose of infallibly guiding his people 
imto all truth? That office he has committed to certain 
parties as his representatives now ; and independent of 
the inspired Word, or in combination with it, the church 
has still its prophet in the midst of it, a human but infal- 
lible teacher still. Was Christ on earth the priest of his 
church, to oifer sacrifice for his people, and to stand as medi- 
ator between them and God ? That office, too, he has dele- 
gated to his human representatives on earth ; the church has 
its priests among men, who make the sacrifice and ofier it to 
God for his people ; and still has its human mediators who, in 
the absence of the divine one, stand between God and sinners. 
Was Christ on earth the king of his church, to exercise 
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supreme authority over it, binding the conscience of his people 
by his laws, and retaining or remitting sin according to his 
discretion ? Even this trust has been transferred from himself 
to delegates who rule in his name amid his people on earth ; 
and the power to bind and to loose, to condemn and to 
absolve, to exercise supreme authority, and to legislate for 
the church is still vicariously exercised in Christ's absence by 
his human substitutes. The unerring prophet and the infallible 
teaching — ^the real priest and the real sacrifice — ^the media- 
tor, mighty to prevail with God, and the sure mediation — 
the supreme authority to bind the conscience, and the law to 
command the obedience — the power to absolve or condemn 
the sinner — ^to give pardon or to withhold — ^to communicate 
grace or to deny it — such were the offices which Christ once 
personally exercised on earth, and which, now that he is 
gone into heaven, he has delegated to the church to exercise 
through her office-bearers in his absence. According to this 
theory, carried out to its legitimate development, what Christ 
was himself to his people, when he sojourned with them on 
earth, that the church is to them now when Christ sojourns 
with them no longer; the visible church is, in short, the 
human embodiment, before the eyes of the world, of the 
offices and powers of its invisible Head. 

2. The second theory of the church is the very opposite 
extreme from the first. It denies that Christ has left behind 
him any powers to the church or to its office-bearers similar 
in nature or extent to his own. It repudiates the idea that in 
any sense, or for any purpose, the church in its corporate 
capacity is his representative, or even instrument, on earth. 
According to this second scheme^ the church is a mere volun- 
tary association of believing men brought together by no 
divine appointment, but only through a community of the 
same character, and tenets, and views ; its union being main- 
tained upon the same principle, and for similar ends, as any 
other human association. The order of the church is not a 
matter of divine appointment, but of voluntary arrangement, 

H 
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suited to the ends and convenience of the society. The power 
exercised by the office-bearers of the church, is not a power 
derived from Christ, but delegated by the other members, 
and necessary, as in every human society or association, for 
the order, the government, and proper wellbeing of the col- 
lective body. The ministers of the church are not the priestly 
representatives of the High Priest in heaven, repeating day 
by day his sacrifice, and communicating to others his grace^ 
but simply human teachers, the virtue of whose office is de- 
rived solely from the truth they declare. The ordinances of 
the church are not the outward and mysterious repositories of 
divine grace, infallibly communicating ex opere operato spiritual 
blessings to those who make use of them, but simply becoming 
signs, having in themselves, and conveying to others, no virtue, 
except what comes from the moral character of the truths 
represented. In brief, according to the second theory, the 
Church of Christ is merely a human society, having, in its 
collective capacity, no power, and exercising no virtue, except 
what comes from union and order in any such voluntary 
association. 

3. The third scheme or theory of the church is interme- 
diate between the first and the second. It sets out by a 
denial of the fundamental principles on which both the one 
and the other are based. In opposition to the first-mentioned 
scheme of the church, it maintains that the proper offices of 
Christ, as head of his believing body, are personal, incommuni- 
cable, and perpetually to be exercised by himself. He has not 
devolved on the church, or on any parties in the church, 
offices and powers that once centred in himself; because, 
although no longer on earth, but in heaven, he still continues 
to occupy these offices and to exercise these powers himself 
personally towards his believing people. Unseen and absent 
in the body, Christ is still the real head of his church, no 
less than when he was on earth ; and all the offices implied 
in that headship, he continues to discharge in person, and not 
by delegate, to his people. Prophet, priest, and king to his 
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people once, Christ has appointed and permitted no mortal 
successor to himself in these characters^ and it is in vain that 
we look to the church now for the human administration of 
such offices. The visible church on earth, in short, is not the 
human embodiment of the offices and powers of its invisible 
Head. But, although the third scheme thus rejects the fun- 
damental principle of the first, it does not deny that Christ, 
in his divine power, is actually present and operating through 
the church. That power, however, is not dispensed through 
a special class of men appointed as the substitutes of Christ, 
and the administrators of his offices to their fellow-men, but 
is conveyed directly from Christ himself through his Spirit 
and his Word to the soul of each man individually. The 
promise of the Saviour, when he ascended from the earth, 
was not that he should leave behind him his office and his 
power in the hands of human substitutes commissioned to 
exercise them on behalf of their fellow-men ; but the promise 
rather was, that his Spirit should be given to abide with his 
people for ever. And hence the Spirit, through the church, 
is actually communicated to the souls of its members, — 
making the word, the ordinances, the office-bearers of the 
church, a spiritual power for the edification of Christ's be- 
lieving people, as ieach one of them rightly uses these outward 
appointments of the Saviour. There is no human teacher 
to take the place on earth of the Prophet of the church 
who is in heaven ; but that Prophet, by the ministry of his 
Spirit • and Word on earth, still teaches and leads his church 
unto all truth. There is no human priest among us the dele- 
gate of the High Priest above ; but that High Priest, through 
his Spirit, still seals the one sacrifice he offered upon the souls 
of his people, and reveals it afresh to his church in the ordi- 
nance of commemoration* There is no human ruler to take that 
seat of authority on earth wliich belongs to none but Christ 
the King ; but that King is still in the midst of his church, 
ruling his people by the Spirit through his Word and his ordi- 
nances. In short, according to this third scheme of the church, 
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that church is not the residence of men on whom Christ has 
devolved his mediatorial office and work, but rather is the 
residence of the Spirit through whom Christ himself still 
personally discharges them to his people. The Spirit dwells 
in the church ; and because He does so, the church, in allits 
ordinances, becomes a living and spiritual power in the spirits 
of its members. 

But this third theory of the church stands opposed, not 
only to the first, but also to the second-mentioned scheme. 
It repudiates the system that would describe the church as 
a merely voluntary association, deriving its powers and its 
virtue solely from the union and order common to it with 
any other voluntary association. The virtue of the Church 
of Christ lies not in the strength of any human union, but in 
the strength of the Spirit that is united to it. The powers of 
the church are not derived from any voluntary compact or 
arrangement among its members, but from the divine ap- 
pointment at first and the divine Spirit indwelling in them 
now. The society of the church is not a mere voluntary 
communion of believing men holding fellowship with each 
other ; but, in addition to this, is the communion of all of 
them with each other through the Holy Ghost. The divine 
appointment at first, and the indwelling of the Spirit in the 
church ever after, make its nature, its ordinances, its powers, 
and endowments, far different from any that are found in a 
merely human and voluntary society. 

In which of these different systems, or in what modifica- 
tion of all or any of them, are the principles and features of 
the true Church of Christ to be found ? The answer to that 
question embraces a wide discussion, and involves some of 
the most difficult and delicate, as well as important, contro- 
versies within the whole range of theology. The considera- 
tion and right adjustment of these questions await the student, 
and will tax his energies during the studies of the fourth 
and concluding year at this hall. In the first place. What is 
the true nature of the Church of Christ ? — an embodiment of 
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Christ himself on earth, with his pe'culiar and supreme powers ; 
or a simple voluntary and private association, with no powers 
at all ? or rather, is it a spiritual society in which the Spirit 
dwells, constituting it a living and spiritual power to the 
hearts of believers ? In the second place. What is the nature, 
extent, and limits of church power ? Is it a power in the 
hands of any party, ecclesiastical or spiritual, absolute and 
uncontrolled oyer the consciences and obedience of men — 
the authority of Christ himself, in short, over his followers ? 
or, is it no power at all, except that yielded by consent of 
other men, and exercised over them in consequence of a 
voluntary arrangement on their part? or, finally, is it a 
power derived, indeed, from Christ, but subordinate to his 
law, and limited by the purchased liberties of his people ? In 
the third place, What are the matters in regard to which such 
power may be exerted or administered ? Is it in regard to the 
doctrine, the ordinances, the discipline of the church? to 
declare another gospel than Christ has rfevealed, or other or- 
dinances and rites and ceremonies which Christ has not insti- 
tuted, or new laws which Christ has not enacted ? or rather, 
in subordination to his recorded appointment, and strictly 
within the limits of it, ministerially to publish the faith he 
has taught, and to administer the ordinances he has blessed, 
and to execute the laws he has promulgated ? In the fourth 
place, Who are the parties in the church ordained to wield 
this mysterious power, and to administer Christ's authority 
in his house ? Is it one man, his vicar on earth, standing 
alone in his stead, and wielding power singly in his name ? is 
it a privileged hierarchy bearing a transmitted commission from 
him, and vested with priestly grace in consequence ? or is it, 
in the first instance, the body corporate of his church to which 
this trust has been committed, and only, in the second instance, 
a college of presbyters, equal in office and in place, and them- 
selves the servants of all ? In the Jifth and last place, What are 
the special duties of those to whom the power and authority 
of the church have been communicated ? Is their office a lord- 
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ship over God's heritage ? or is it for the work of the minis- 
try and the edifying of the body of Christ ? Such are the 
questions — arduous, important, and intricate — which must 
abide discussion and reply, during that course of theology 
appointed for the fourth year at our hall. . 

Need I say that such questions involve, in their discussion 
and adjustment, no points merely of abstract speculation or 
fruitless casuistry, but topics of the deepest and most vital 
practical importance, more especially in present times. Upon 
the answer to the question — "In which of the different 
church systems already mentioned, or in what modification of 
the principles fundamental to each, are we to recognise and 
own the true church of the Kedeemer?" — consequences of 
the most tremendous import to the religious and even civil 
wellbeing of nations are suspended. Adopt the one of these 
systems, and follow it out to its legitimate consequences, and 
you must be contented to own a church that sits on earth in 
the place of Christ, as if it were Christ, wearing his crown 
and arrogating his claims — ^in its power, overshadowing the 
kingdoms of this world, and exercising a spiritual tyranny 
over the consciences, and even a strange usurpation over the 
civil liberties of men — in its ordinances, practising a cheat 
upon the souls of its disciples by the charm of sacramental 
grace and priestly ministrations — ^in its government, claiming 
a lordship over God's heritage, instead of being a servant 
unto the least of all — and in its practical tendencies, an in- 
stitute for the destruction and not the edification of the 
flock. Or, adopt the second of these systems, and you have a 
church in name but not in reality — evacuated of all its power 
and virtue as an appointment of God — smitten with the curse 
of Canaan, and made a servant of servants unto men ; hav- 
ing ordinances but the shadow of divine things, and with- 
out a divine blessing — professing to stand and to minister in 
the name of Jesus, yet unsent and unrecognised and un- 
blessed by him. This is no abstract and fruitless s^culation, 
divorced from all present and practical interest. On the con- 
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trary, under the name of a church system, and the disguise 
of church principles, there are signs in heaven and on earth 
that tell of the revival amongst us, at the present day, of a 
power weighty for weal or for wo, both to the religious 
interests and the civil liberties of our land. The spiritual 
tendencies of the age, and the prevalent errors now abroad 
on church questions, too ominously speak of threatened dan- 
ger and coming trial to the truth of God. This controversy is 
even now the grartd contrwersy of the day. And have Scotland, 
and the Church of Scotland, no specif place and no peculiar 
duty in the conflict that seems even at this hour about to be 
commenced ? The memory of other days, and the history of 
the trials and triumphs formerly assigned to our church, may 
well teach us that we have. The controversy of the church, 
and the sore contending for her rights and liberties and 
power, is one peculiar to Scotland above other nations and 
churches. It has been maintained, and the argument asserted 
by all the worthies of the first and second, and shall we say 
the third reformation — ^by Knox, and Melville, and Hender- 
son, and Samud Butherford, and Baillie, and GiUespie, in 
former days ; by M^Crie, and Thomson, and Chalmers, and 
others who yet remain to us, in the present. It is a contro- 
versy, the principles and arguments of which have been writ- 
ten by their learned and eloquent pens ; and the history of 
which has been recorded more eloquently still in the sufier- 
ings and contendings of the Church of Scotland in the past 
— ^in the martyred blood of her godly peasants and simple 
maidens, shed for Christ's crown and cause. The rights and 
liberties of Christ's Church were maintained at the expense 
of suffering and death in the days of our fathers, and redeemed 
once more, let us humbly say, at no mean price in our own. 
And now, when the enemy is anew coming in like a flood, 
and the danger to the freedom and privileges of the Body of 
Christ is at once instant and great, from what quarter shall 
we expect deliverance to come, except from the revival in the 
midst of us, in all their spiritual might and virtue, of the 
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church principles of the Reformation — those principles which 
are peculiarly the inheritance of Scotland, and have been so 
gloriously illustrated and embodied in the history and tes- 
timony of the Free Church of aur Fathers ? 
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THE 

THEOLOGY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 



As the Holy Scriptures are the source and storehouse of all 
true and saving knowledge of Q-od — ^the subject about which 
Christian theology is conversant — ^it is of extreme importance 
for all who " desire the office of a bishop " to become inti- 
mately acquainted with them in those languages in which it 
pleased the inspiring Spirit to communicate them, by which 
original documents all versions and comments must be tried, 
all controversies in the last resort determined, and all diffi- 
culties and obscurities, as far as possible, removed. 

It were desirable, therefore, that persons entering on the 
professional study of theology should bring with them an in- 
timate, or, at least, a very competent acquaintance with the 
Hebrew as well as the Greek languages, that so, during their 
attendance at the hall, their attention might be directed to 
a very close and thorough investigation of some considerable 
portion of the divine Word, and that, drinking the healing 
waters directly from the inspired fountains, they might be 
furnished, as by one very important mean, to be able exposir 
tors of the Word to others. 

This object we have not hitherto been able, in any thing 
like fulness, to attain, neither yet are we able. We have had 
it, indeed, always in our view and idm, as far as our limited 
time would permit ; but it is hoped that arrangements will 
be made by which this great desideratum may be reached, and 
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two sessions devoted entirely to the exegesis of the Old Testa- 
menty the study of Jewish antiquities, and the acquiring of 
such acquaintance with the languages cognate to Hebrew, as 
is needful to a full and scholar-like knowledge of that ancient 
tongue. ' 

Tour earnest attention is, then, in the mean time, claimed 
to the study of the Hebrew language, and the contents of the 
sacred books which compose the canon of the Old Testament. 

I know that it is irksome, at the period of life to which you 
have now attained, and when your minds have been excited 
and trained to employment with things, to be again sent back 
to the comparatively dry and irksome task of loading your 
memories with a new set of words. But the end gives dig- 
nity and importance to the means. 

Save where an oppressed and impoverished state of the 
church may preclude, it is disgraceful to profess to be an 
expositor of a book with whose contents one is not in- 
timately acquainted, by direct and habitual perusal in the 
language in which it was originally written. That we 
possess an admirable translation, is a blessmg for which we 
cannot be adequately thankful ; but it were base to abuse this 
consideration as a pillow on which sloth may repose. To be 
at the mercy of commentators is disgraceful ; nor can any one 
use them with discretion and to due advantage, but he whose 
own acquirements entitle him to some place among their num- 
ber, to the extent, at least, of being able to sift the value of 
their opinions, to discern the ground on which they stand, 
and the weight which ought to be given to them. What an 
amount of shallow criticism and impertinent mending of our 
noble, though not absolutely faultless, version, would have been 
avoided, if none had ventured to propose such variations till 
the language of the holy books had become familiar in his 
mouth as household words. 

However well the task of translation maybe accomplished, 
there is always, in every work of high merit, something not 
transfusable. To imbibe the author's meaning entire — ^to 
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catch and appropriate every shade of thought and feeling — 
we must be with him alone, no interpreter casting his shade 
between, and marring the closeness of our communing. Each 
word he utters — each turn of phrase — each idiomatic peculi- 
arity, gives its shade of meaning, a force or beauty, delicate 
it may be, like the effect which a peculiar light casts on a 
landscape, yet such as we would not willingly lose. 

The very sound, strange as it is at first, once become fami- 
liar, exercises a vivid power on our imagination — ^places us in 
the old times, and distant hallowed places — ^is rich in associa^ 
tions, and stamps the thought in our minds by the unvaried 
mark which issued from the mint of the writer's mind. And 
once the arduous ascent is climbed, and the free and gladsome 
height attained, how good is it to be there! to listen to 
Moses, Elias, and all the prophets! the simple beauty of 
the divinely-commissioned and inspired lawgiver of Israel — 
the varied tones of the harp of the sweet singer of Israel — 
the "apothegms of Solomon — the majestic lays of Isaiah — 
the plaintive strains of Jeremiah — ^the terrible grandeur of 
Ezekiel ! Here we soar far above the Aonian mount : for the 
human mind, with all its varied powers, is the organ merely 
— ^it is not the origin. " Holy men of Q-od spake as they 
were moved by the Holy Ghost ;" and destitute as this lite- 
rature is of the refinements of human culture, and the per- 
suasive words of man's wisdom, it is redolent every where 
with the beauties of holiness; and marked throughout with a 
ho'x^iirkg^ whose very simplicity infinitely transcends man's at- 
tempt at the sublime. Jehovah-god speaks, and he is his 
own witness. None can speak, as none can act like him. 

It is to be feared, that in the present day, a tendency, 
which in other chiu'ches and lands has produced the most 
deleterious effects — I mean the denial of the inspiration and 
permanent authority of the Old Testament Scriptures — ^may 
begin, nay, in some quarters has begun, to show itself, in the 
form of at least a lamentably low estimate of the excellency 
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and power of these oracles of God, which were given by his 
inspiration, and " are profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for 
correction in righteousness, that the man of God may be 
perfect, thoroughly furnished unto every good work." At- 
tempts to tear asunder the volume of the Old and that of the 
New Testament, cause us to shudder at their impiety and 
tremble at their awful effects on the souls of deluded or ig- 
norant and unstable men, but leading us to review more 
closely the indissolubleness of the connection — strengthen, as 
a mean, our faith in the utter futility of any effort of puny 
man to break up, I would say not the closeness only of their 
relation and adhering contact, but their mutual impenetra- 
tion, through the vitality of the one Spirit which pervades 
them, the manifestation of the one divine Spuit which in- 
spired them. ** God, who at sundry times and in divers man- 
ners spake unto the fathers by the prophets, hath in these 
last days spoken unto us by his Son;" and taking together the 
words of the holy prophets and of the apostles of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ, we have not a thing of shreds and 
patches, but " words of the wise, which are as goads and as 
nails fastened by the masters of assemblies, which are given 
from one shepherd." 

To surrender the Old Testament is to surrender also the 
New, nay, virtually to deny the Messiahship of Jesus, who, by 
his appeal to these writings, certifies his high claims with their 
divine authority. " Search the Scriptures, for in them ye 
think ye have eternal life, and they are they which testify of 
me." " Is it not written in your law, I said ye are Gods ? If 
he called them Gods to whom the Word of God came, and 
the Scripture cannot be broken, say ye of him whom the 
Father hath sanctified and sent into the world, Thou blas- 
phemest, because I said I am the Son of God." 

By these Scriptures, our Lord, who is also our pattern, 
having left us an example that we should follow his steps, 
and to whose image God hath predestinated believers in 
him to be conformed — ^by these Scriptures, he himself, being 
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made under the law, lived, fulfilling all righteousness. The 
marks of his own Messiahship, heyrom tkem unfolded. *^ O 
fools, and slow of heart to believe all that the prophets have 
spoken. Was it not necessary that the Messiah should suffer 
these things and enter into his glory ? And beginning at 
Moses and all the prophets, he expounded to them in all the 
Scriptures the things concerning himself." 

On the promises made by Jehovah, his Father, to his 
righteous servant, he of whom these words of a prophet are 
quoted by an apostle, " I will put my trust in Him," and who 
is thus our pattern in living by faith as well as living in obe- 
dience, was supported, when for the joy which was set before 
him (in the Scriptures to his humanity, as well as in the 
everlasting counsels, of which these are a transcript, and 
which lay ever patent to his omniscient divinity), he en- 
dured the cross, despising the shame. These Scriptures fur- 
nished the matter of his devotions, when the messenger of the 
covenant came to his temple ; by them, he, the seed of the 
woman bruising the head of the serpent, repelled the assaults 
of Satan's temptations — " It is written, it is written," and again 
" it is written," nothing but " it is written." 

" It is written, man shall not live by bread alone, but by 
every word that proceedeth out of the mouth of God." The 
words of God are food for man, even for the Son of God as 
he is man, and they possess the power of supporting life in 
the soul of man, when he finds and eats them. 

Who then, who believes in, and loves the Lord Jesus, 
and is solicitous that the same mind which was in him should 
be formed and maintained, should grow and be perfected 
in himself, would not shudder at the thought of admitting 
into his thought the least shade of derogation from the highest 
possible reverence for these His Scriptures ? As we tell the 
Jew in the name of Jesus, that by refusing him, he virtually, 
and to every saving effect, denies the Messiah, and Moses, 
and the prophets, so we must be bold to say to the profes- 
sor of Christianity, who rejects or lightly esteems the Old 
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Testament, that he virtually rejects Jesus of Nazareth. For 
to believe that Jesus is the Messiah, is to believe the con- 
centration of both Testaments in him. *^ The promise which 
God made unto the fathers he hath fulfilled unto the children, 
in that he hath raised up Jesus." 

It is rather a corollary from this than an entirely distinct 
view of the subject, to remark that low views of the Old Testa- 
ment would separate us in spirit from the primitive disciples, 
from those who, being taught of God, were delivered from 
the prevailing Pharisaism, and who, feeling the burden of sin^ 
mourned after Jehovah, waited for consolation in Israel, and 
recognised in Jesus the voice of the good Shepherd — of him 
whom they had (taught of the Father by his Word and Spirit) 
learned to expect as anointed of God, to comfort all that 
mourned in Zion. These, amid deep searchings of heart and 
of Scripture, under Jehovah's eye, with strong crying and 
teaf s, and groanings unutterable of their spirit under the 
mighty working of his Spirit, had come to know, in no vague, 
conjectural, and dubious way, whom and what they needed, 
and whom and what Zion's God had promised, and so were 
prepared to recognise and welcome him when he came. He 
that is of God heareth God's words. It were a most interest- 
ing topic to go through the whole gospel, and to note how 
every word that Jesus spoke was adapted to the felt wants 
and promise-excited expectations of such waiters, who having 
obtained by the law the knowledge of God and the know- 
ledge of sin, had been led, with broken and contrite hearts, to 
inquire and search diligently what and what manner of 
times the spirit of the Messiah, which was in the prophets, 
did signify, when it testified before of the sufferings of the 
Messiah, and of the glory which should follow. Could we 
thus search into the heart of Nathaniel, " the Israelite, indeed, 
in whom there is no guile," we could not, if we be not carnal, 
but have the same spirit of faith, think meanly, I say not 
of the Old Testament, but of the Old Testament saints, 
Jews, not outwardly only, but inwardly, whosQ circumcision 
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was that of the heart in the spirit, and not in the letter, whose 
praise was not of men, but of God ; nor could we be at a loss 
for the evidence on which he, when told that he was seen when 
under the fig-tree — his soul seen in its secret communing with 
GU)d, exclaimed in the language of the second Psalm (I can 
scarcely doubt the subject of his exercise .then and there), 
" Babbiy thou art the Son of God ! thou art the king of Is- 
rael." It was, no doubt, by the same means — ^namely, a heart- 
breaking, heart-reviving knowledge of God, produced by the 
Spirit unfolding and applying Old Testament Scripture, in 
connection with what he saw and heard in Jesus — that the 
heavenly Father revealed to Simon Bar-jona that Jesus the 
son of man was, according to the same second Psalm, the 
Christ (the anointed), the Son of the living God. 

What, then, is the spirit indicated by undervaluing, or 
by the practical neglect of Old Testament Scripture ? It is 
redolent of Antinomianism. Jehovah, the great and terrible 
God, the holy and just, the jealous, sin-avenging God, is dis- 
tasteful to the carnal mind ; the strictness of his requirements 
is inconsistent with that licentiousness, refined if not gross, 
which is the only liberty man's flesh knoweth; therefore, 
they have forsaken Jehovah, they have spumed away the 
Holy One of Israel, they are gone away backward. When 
the enemy cometh like a flood, may the Spirit of the Lord 
raise up a standard against him ! 

I would not for worlds be another kind of Christian than 
these holy men of old, — ^have a faith that excluded any element 
that was in theirs, especiaUy its very root, though, blessed be 
God, things infinitely great and glorious have been done and 
recorded since, that they without us might not be made per- 
fect, and that our faith and hope and love might grow exceed- 
ingly, according to our high privileges, Uving under the pen- 
tecostal dispensation of the Spirit out-poured through the 
crucified, risen, and exalted Saviour. 

" After this way (saith Paul) which they call heresy, so 
worship I the God of my fathers, believing all things which 

I 
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are written in the law and in the prophets." The Lord grant 
that so may / and so may you worship and believe ! 

How beautifully, how satisfactorily, with what indubitable 
security, is our faith established on the testimony of those 
two witnesses — ^the word of promise and the word of corres- 
ponding fulfilment. How delightful to contemplate the unity 
of the church of God under both dispensations, the expectant 
and the visited — ^the desolate and the sought-out not forsaken 
— ^the heir, a child under tutors and governors, till the time 
appointed of the father, and the same heir in the fulness of 
time set free and rejoicing in the glorious liberty of the chil- 
dren of God — ^the first-fruits holy, and the lump also holy. 
" If ye be Christ's, ye are Abraham's seed, and heirs accord- 
ing to the promise." " When," says the Honourable Bobert 
Boyle, " I listen to the accordant voice of all the holy pro- 
phets and of the apostles of our Lord and Saviour, methinks 
I stand in Jerusalem at our Lord's triumphant entry, and hear 
the multitudes of those who go before and of those who fol- 
low after, crying, * Hosannah to the Son of David, blessed is 
he that cometh in the name of the Lord to save ! ' " 

The supreme excellency of these Scriptures is that they 
testify of Christ. It appears to me, that the true Christology 
of the Old Testament is not to be sought merely in some 
isolated passages, which constitute what I would call the 
Christologia mUgaris, but as the pervading element of the 
whole book. <* The law was our schoolmaster to bring us 
to Christ." " The testimony of Jesus is the spirit of pro- 
phecy ;" and though it be an error from which some of the 
fathers and other good men have not been free, that of twisting 
the letter to find a spiritual interpretation, yet I think we 
may venture to say, that the rule may be taken in a safe and 
true sense, that if Christ be there at all, he is there through- 
out. The passages, indeed, which, in the controversy with 
the Jews and others, have been selected as Messianic, are 
but the culminating points of the rook whose foundations lie 
deep in the ocean of Old Testament Scripture. The Messiah 
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is Theanthropos — ^Emmanuel, God with us; and the doc- 
trine of the Theanthropos is the keystone of the theology and 
anthropology of the Old Testament. These writings teach us 
what man is to believe concerning God, and what duty God 
requires of man. Their theology is not an abstract science, 
but practical (anthropological), teaching what " man is to be- 
lieve concerning God." Their anthropology, not like heathen 
ethics, but theological, " what duty God requiret of man." 
Herein is their infinite importance and solemnity, that they 
speak of Him with whom we have to do, or rather, He 
with whom we have to do speaks to us in them. The doc- 
trine of divine law, moral and positive, did not begin with 
the utterance of the decalogue at Mount Sinai. The com- 
mencement of the sacred volume sweeps away at once all 
systems of false religion, and introduces the self- existent 
Creator of heaven and earth. Its brief account of the crea- 
tion speedily brings us to the stupendous knowledge of the 
true nature and end of human being ; for God said, '^ Let us 
make man in our own image, after oiLr own likeness." '' And 
God made man in his own image, after his own likeness" — 
the creature, not as others, of a simple fiat, but of a divine 
consultation, and possessing a dignity relatively infinite. 
Gt)d is an infinite spirit — holy, just, and good. Man, made 
in his image, is also a spirit (though finite) — ^holy, just, and 
good ; but these are the properties of God's law. The law 
is spiritual, and the commandment holy, just, and good. 
Mark these three : God, man in the image of God, and the 
law of their relation — all in glorious and blessed unison, 
and the holy creature inexpressibly happy in possession of 
the image and favour of God. But the narrative soon pro- 
ceeds to the sad account of apostasy and fall, and all that 
follows has relation to this altered state of things. Man 
alone is changed. Change is impossible in the perfections of 
God — change is as impossible in the law of man's relation to 
God as it is in the nature of God which it expresses — co- 
related to that nature which he imparted to man. 
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And yet, throughout the whole volume, we find, to our 
astonishment, a series of the most benevolent and friendlj 
dealings of God toward faUen man — a people chosen of 
Jehovah, receiving tokens of his love, and rendering him 
accepted worship. But the great dilemma is, How can this 
possibly be ? Jehovah, the God of Israel, unlike the vanities 
of the Gentiles — Jehovah, the living and true Gk)d — ^'^is 
glorious in holiness," of purer eyes than to behold iniquity. 
When he loved the people, he came with a fiery law for 
them in his right hand, and pronounced, '' Cursed is every 
one that continueth not in all things written in the book of 
the law to do them/' Of this God every Jew must have 
been ignorant who was not constrained to cry out, " I am 
the man." " Behold I am vile." " Who knoweth the power 
of thine anger ? " '^ Who shall stand, if thou, O Lord, shouldst 
mark iniquity ?" ''When the commandment came, sin re- 
vived, and I died." Still there was hope. The name of Je- 
hovah was a strong tower, to which the righteous ran and was 
safe — that name which he proclaimed to Moses, " Jehovah, 
Jehovah, God, merciful and gracious," &c., — a just God and 
a Saviour. But how ? " He hath no pleasure in wickedness — 
evil shall not dwell with him — ^nor shall fools stand in his 
sight." They that are cursed of him shall be destroyed, and 
the curse is pronounced upon every violation of the law. 
The full and glorious solution of this most difficult of ques- 
tion is to be found only in the appearing of our Lord and 
Saviour, Jesus Christ. Yet, in the promises made unto the 
fathers, the dawning sun of righteousness cast his healing 
rays back along the whole dreary vista, reaching to the day 
when man was driven from the garden of the Lord. 

I will put enmity, &c. — Sacrifice — Clothing with skins — 
Covenant with Noah — Covenant with Abraham — ^His seed — 
Sacrifice of Isaac — Confirmation of covenant with Isaac and 
Jacob — Proclamation of Jehovah's name to Moses — The 
angel of Jehovah, who is himself Jehovah — The whole cere- 
monial law — ^High priest — ^Day of atonement — ^Daily service 
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of the tabernacle — Isaiah liii. — ^Psalm ii., viii., xxii., Ixxx., 
ex., &c. 

The conclusion of all is, that the stupendous difficulty be- 
tween the theology and anthropology finds itfi solution in the 
Theanthropos, the image of the invisible God, in whom the holy 
God and holy humanity are so closely united as to be one 
person. His obedience and sacrifice, by which he magnified 
the law and made it honourable, being made a curse for 
transgressors, redeems from the curse of the law, that the bless- 
ing of Abraham might come upon the Gentiles, that we might 
^•eceive the promise of the Spirit through faith. What is very 
remarkable is, that darkly in comparison — ^though not so 
darkly as we are apt to suppose — as this truth was revealed to 
the fathers, the way into the holiest of all not yet being manifest, 
the Spirit of God maintained in the hearts of true Israelites a 
religion which, in all the subjective elements of heart-acquaint- 
ance with a holy God, love to him, broken-hearted contrition 
for sin, self-loathing and bewailing in his sight, hope in his 
mercy, joy in his salvation, rejoicing in hope of his glory, is 
every way, saving the dimmer view of the objective, identical 
with the work of God's Spirit in believers under the New Testa- 
ment dispensation. This accordance with diversity is one of 
the most striking proofs of the divine origin of both volumes. 
And unspeakable is the light and the establishment which 
arises from the comparison and mutual elucidation of the two. 
The Old Testament becomes resplendently bright when the 
veil which is on Moses' face is taken away in Christ, and the 
glorious superstructure of the New Testament refers back to, 
and stands immovably founded on, the sure word of pro- 
phecy. 

I have aimed to set forth, thus inadequately, the spirit of 
the doctrine of the Old Testament ; but it is to be observed 
most carefully that its form is not an abstract declaration of 
these doctrines, but their manifestation and proof, in the ih- 
dubitable facts of an historical narrative* As surely as Israel 
is a nation, so surely is Jehovah its God, the everlasting God, 
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the Creator of the ends of the earth, a self-reveaJing God, not 
by word only, but by corresponding word and work. To 
speak with reverence — ^** He whom no man hath seen at any 
time nor can see," has condescended to become an historical 
personage : all attempts to eliminate his being and operation 
from the Scriptural history of the Jewish people must eter- 
nally prove nugatory ; the natural and the supernatural are 
so closely intenocveny and so intimately pervade each other, 
that it is utterly impossible to remove Jehovah and leave the 
undoubted facts of Israel's history explicable at all. " Ye are 
my witnesses, that I am Jehovah, and that there is none else." 
Taking our stand at the calling of Moses, the earliest penman 
of Scripture, and only glancing back at the preceding narra- 
tive, as being so connected with the subsequent as to form an 
absolutely inseparable whole, we behold Jehovah, the God of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, remembering the affliction of his 
people in Egypt, and sending a feeble outcast to announce 
his purpose of bringing them forth by a strong hand and a 
mighty arm, working signs and wonders in the land of Ham, 
dividing the waves of the sea when they roared — Jehovah 
triumphing gloriously, casting the horse and his rider into 
the sea, leading his ransomed in the wilderness by the pillar of 
cloud and of fire, raining manna from heaven, bringing water 
from the flinty rock, speaking the ten words in the hearing of 
all the people — in short, a continued series of facts, which the 
historian himself, the shepherd of Jehovah's people, attributes 
to Jehovah — and which, if they be faxjts at all, are evidently 
superhuman — can be attributed to none else. 

In short, the Exodus, in its preparation, in itself, and in all 
the events subsequent to it, till Jehovah brought them to the 
borders of the sanctuary, to the inheritance which his own 
right hand had purchased for them, are facts for which no 
sufficient cause can be assigned, but the agency of that glori- 
ous Being to whose mighty hand the narrator and the inspirer 
of the narrative ascribes them. Jehovah works them. Jehovah 
announces that it is He who works them. He stretches out 
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his hand and works are done by him, whiqh are to be admired, 
and like which there are no works. He who produces these 
supernatural works, announces his own great name, " and his 
mighty works declare his great name to be near." The hea- 
vens and the earth do not more clearly declare the glory of 
God, and the firmament show forth his handiwork, than does 
that people of whom he says, " This people have I formed for 
myself, they shall show forth my praise." 

The subsequent history of Israel is in entire accordance, 
manifesting not only frequent* supernatural interference, but 
also a constant particular government and providence, main- 
tained by Israel's unseen King, the faithful God keeping 
covenant, watching over his people, keeping them as the 
apple of his eye, chastising their offences, delivering, &c. &c. 
— and all in accordance with the law which he gave by Moses, 
and the promises and threatenings wherewith it was accom- 
panied. But the full force of the argument is not felt by 
merely considering these marks of divine power, as so many 
proofs of the truth of the doctrine, but by attending to the 
self-evidencing power of the whole, viewed as a whole, in which 
each part lends and receives mutual confirmation. 

It is the Almighty Creator and Preserver of all things, bend- 
ing creation at his will, since its laws of fixity are not on him 
but from him, bowing his heavens and CQming down, and 
moving the earth at his presence. But it is not simply the 
Almighty Being, it is this holy, just, jealous, sin-hating, ter- 
rible, good, gracious, merciful, almighty One, ruling over the 
empire of matter and the empire of mind, " the God of the 
spirits of all flesh," the living holy God. In a word, not only 
a Creator, but Jehovah, Israel's own God — Jehovah glorious 
in holiness, doing wonders. 

To manifest \\\a continued presence in Israel, to renew the 
proclamation of his name, to denounce his wrath against all 
ungodliness and unrighteousness, t9 call for and encourage 
return and adherence, hope, trust, and obedience, Jehovah 
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raised up from time to time a series of prophets in Israel. 
Accordingly, the prophetic word ordinarily runs in the fol- 
lowing circle — declaration of Jehovah's excellence, recalling' 
to remembrance his grace and wondrous works to Israel, 
sharp reproofs of their apostasy and sin, threatenings of awfiil 
desolating judgments, proclamation of Jehovah's mercy and 
faithfulness to his covenant, to be manifested in sparing a 
remnant, and the announcement that finally the days would 
come when God would perform all the good which he had pro- 
mised, would send the Deliverer to Zion to turn away iniquity 
from Jacob, and fill the earth with the knowledge of Jehovah. 

We may, in conclusion, advert to what the Old Testament 
makes known of the Holt Spirit and his work. Reverting 
for a moment to what was said before of the awful separation 
of man from God, produced by sin, which not only deserves 
o^yjj, but is in itself sxH^ 5 ^® ^^Y ^® *^** ^ salvation is 
of Jehovah and not of man, of grace and not of debt, through 
righteousness and not through any mutation of the law, so 
salvation being in Jehovah, the portion of the souls which 
he hath made, it was necessary that salvation should embrace 
the slaying of the enmity, the circumcision of the heart to 
love the Lord, a quickening of man dead in trespasses and 
sins to the life of God, a making him partaker of his holiness. 
It is thus that, in purposing, revealing, and bestowing salva- 
tion, Jehovah makes himself to be known, worshipped, sought, 
found, enjoyed, as triune. 

Jehovah, Israel's Judge, Lawgiver, King. Jehovah- 
ziDKEXU, Israel's Redeemer and Saviour, who is also Je- 
hovah's righteous servant. Jehovah, who sanctifieth Israel. 

The mystery of the blessed trinity in the unity of God, is 
not indeed so clearly and fully revealed in the Old as in the 
New Testament, yet in it was made known this foundation 
of the faith, as far as was necessary for man placed under that 
dispensation, and as a preparation for the manifestations held 
in reserve for the fulness of the times, when the Messiah 
should come. Scarcely do we open the sacred volume of the 
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law, and begin to read the marvellous history of the creation, 
when our reverential attention is called to an Agent to whom 
is assigned an important office, a mysterious but benevolent 
operation on the mass of the world's matter. " The Spirit 
of Gh)d brooded on the face of the waters." As a mother bird 
affectionately cherishes the eggs in her nest, till the genial 
heat brings forth the breathing life, so the loving, fostering 
care of this blessed One gave to the shapeless mass the capacity 
of receiving all the forms of beauty, with which the hand of 
Jehovah invested it. Thus all the adorning of the lofty hea- 
vens, and the exquisite order of their hosts, is attributed to his 
skill and power, mDtJ' D''DK^ inil^. By his Spirit he garnished 
the heavens. 

But not only in the beauty of the earth, as it issued " very 
good" from the hand of the Creator, nor in the sublime spec- 
tacle of the heavenly hosts, have we the clearest manifestation 
of that blessed Spirit. We, who are in the midst of his works, 
and form part of them, would not so much as recognise his ex- 
istence if the word of revelation did not .inform us ; and brief 
as the narrative of the creation is, it presents a most instruc- 
tive record of his operation as the former of the Spirit in 
man. "And God breathed into his nostrils the breath of 
life." Man, an intelligent and spiritual creature, made in 
the image and likeness of Ood, destined to maintain commu- 
nion with him, which, lowly as he is, invests him with highest 
nobility — man, superior mainly in this to every creature 
here below, was thus made capable of receiving the commu- 
nications of the Spirit of God, and so showing forth the glory 
of the Divine Spirit in a more exalted manner than it could 
be displayed in the material universe. 

Man having fallen into the bondage of corruption, and 
justly incurred the curse of God, the hope of the human race 
was placed entirely in the faith of the great Deliverer — the 
seed of the woman, who was afterwards more clearly revealed 
as the seed of Abraham, the seed called in Isaac, the seed of 
David — the Messiah. 
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With this promise as his sole support, was wretched man 
driven from the garden of Eden. This promise of Jehovah's 
grace was a light to his feet and a lamp to his path — faint, 
indeed, but still a ray of the Sun of righteousness, arising 
with healing under his wings. A new and better hope thus 
introduced, the foundation was laid for a corresponding new 
obedience. Unbelief, therefore, the neglect, the denial, of 
the promise, must have been at the bottom of all that 
wickedness which soon pervaded the antediluvian world, and 
provoked Jehovah to bring in the waters of the flood on the 
world of the ungodly. But during the previous period of 
long-suffering, God did not leave himself without a witness. 
*^ My Spirit shall not always strive with man, for that he also 
is flesh." Here we see two opposing principles — the flesh of 
man in direct opposition to the Spirit of God, and the Spirit 
of God in direct opposition to the flesh of man ; — a contest 
which, till it was on God's part in awful righteousness given 
over, was so powerful, that the flesh could not obtain its 
fully-developed exercise, nor an impious race fill up the mea- 
sure of its iniquity, so that the wrath should come upon them 
to the uttermost. 

When we come to the dealings of God with his chosen 
people, we read, that the Lord put his holy Spirit on Moses and 
on the seventy elders of Israel. It was this that rendered 
him, and them when associated with him, capable to bear the 
weight of the people committed to his care. Thus it was 
Jehovah himself alone who, by his Spirit, really presided 
over all the affairs of the children of Israel. 

When it pleased Jehovah to erect in Israel a tabernacle for 
himself to dwell in, he filled with his Spirit Bezaleel the son 
of Hur, in wisdom for all cunning work. The Spirit of the 
Lord was the real builder and maker ; Bezaleel but an instru- 
ment, an intelligent instnmient, indeed, working by the good 
skill of his hands — a skill which the Spirit of the Lord, with 
which he was filled, diflused through all his constructive faculties. 

What we learn of the skill of Bezaleel, is true equally 
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of the gifts of other persons, which we might be inclined to. 
call natural, did not holy Scripture teach us the contrary. 
We may take, for example, the warlike courage of Samson — 
" The child grew, and the Lord blessed him, and the Spirit 
of the Lord began to move him in Mahaneh Dan, between 
Zorah and Eshtaol." The only Saviour of Lirael in the time 
of trouble, awakened, by the special movement of his own 
Spirit, the might that slumbered in the strong man's arm. 
So also a wicked alien, paid to curse, is constrained to bless 
Israel. For the sake of Israel his inheritance, the Spirit of the 
Lord came upon Balaam. In a word, there was nothing merely 
natural in Judaism, either in its constitution or its adminis- 
tration. Universal nature, both in its whole extent and in its 
minutest parts, depends on the arm of its God who rules and 
guides it ; but within the sacred precincts of the covenant 
which bound together Jehovah the portion of Jacob, and 
the Lord's people his portion, the relation, the presence, the 
operation, are of a higher order, belonging to the covenant of 
grace, of redemption, of salvation, and so are truly superna- 
tural. He did not so with any nation, and as for his judg- 
ments they knew them not. 

We are in the wilderness. The sacred column of the 
cloud appears and moves before us ; let us reverently follow. 
'^He remembered the days of old, Moses and his people, 
saying. Where is he that brought them up out of the sea 
with the shepherd of his flock ? where is he that put his Holy 
Spirit within him? that led them by the right hand of 
Moses with his glorious arm, dividing the water before them, 
to make hin^elf an everlasting name? that led them 
through the deep, as a horse in the wilderness, that they 
should not stumble ? As a beast goeth down into the valley, 
the Spirit of the Lord caused him to rest ; so didst thou lead 
thy people, to make thyself a glorious name." — (Isa. Ixiii. 11- 
14.) Behold the people of Jehovah — ^behold the servant of 
Jehovah, the shepherd of his flock — ^behold the Spirit of 
Jehovah which he has put upon him. Cry out and shout 
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thou wanderer in the desert, for great is the Holy One of 
Israel in the midst of thee. " Happy art thou, O Israel: who 
is Uke unto thee, O people saved by Jehovah, the shield of 
thy help, and who is the sword of thy excellency !" 

What odours are these which embalm all the air and ravish 
the sense ? It is the holy anointing oil, like to which none 
might be made, upon pain of death ; and before us stands, in 
the beauty of holiness, a shining band of priests robed in white, 
and mitered kings ; nor wants there prophets of the burning 
lips touched with a live coal from the altar. And hear that 
Voice of highest majesty, *^ Touch not mine anointed, and do 
my prophets no harm ! " 

• But what means that unction ? Surely something more 
precious than all the spices of Arabia is shed by Adonat on 
the people which dwell under the shadow of his wings, and 
ascends in sweet fragrance to delight the heart of Him who 
is a spirit — the God of the spirits of all flesh. Thus speaks 
Isaiah, himself a partaker, by communication, of the unction 
from the Holy One, concerning Him who is, by infinite pre- 
eminence, the Anointed. " The Spirit of the Lord Ood is 
upon me, because Jehovah God hath anointed me to preach 
good tidings unto the meek ; he hath sent me to bind up 
the broken-hearted, to proclaim liberty to the captives, and 
the opening of the prison to them that are bound." Ah, 
this is the unction of internal and spiritual grace, of which 
the external unction was only a type and shadow, or at most 
a mere sacramental means of communication. " Ye shall be 
to me a nation of priests, a holy nation." " Speak unto all 
the congregation of the children of Israel, and say unto them, 
Be ye holy, for I, Jehovah, your God, am holy." " Sanctify 
yourselves, and be ye holy, for I am the Lord your God, and 
ye shall keep my statutes and do them*" Such is the high 
calling, but where, oh where, is the sufficiency? "I am 
Jehovah which sanctify you." * 

The sun of this world shining on objects, clothes them 
wijth a brightness which they reflect. Jehovah, who is a sum 
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and shield, the Holy One of Israel, in the midst thereof, 
shining forth from the mercy-seat, fills his sanctuary, his 
temple, his city, his land, the hearts of his people, with the 
beauty of holiness. 

For this, all the holy men of antiquity prayed, as for that 
in which their very life consisted. " Create in me a clean 
heart, O God, and renew a right spirit within me. Cast me 
not from thy sight, and take not thy Holy Spirit from me." 
" Restore unto me the joy of thy salvation, and uphold me 
with thy free Spirit." " Teach me to do thy will, for thou 
art my God ; thy spirit is good ; guide me into the land of 
uprightness." 

Correspondent were the exceeding great and precious 
promises : "I will pour out my Spirit unto you (fools invited 
to turn), I will make known my words unto you." " I will 
no more hide my face from them, for I will pour out my 
Spirit on the house of Israel." " And it shall come to pass, 
afterwards (in the last day), that I will pour out my Spirit 
upon all flesh, and your sons and your daughters shall pro- 
phecy," &c. 

These promises had a glorious fulfilment on the day of 
Pentecost, and the Comforter — ^the faithful and true witness 
hath told us — shall abide with us. Let us then look at our 
position if we be indeed his disciples. " Remember that ye 
being in time past Gentiles in the flesh, who are called un- 
circumcision by that which is called the circumcision in the 
flesh made by hands, that at that time ye were without 
the Messiah, being aliens from the commonwealth of Israel, 
and strangers from the covenants of promise, having no hope, 
and without God in the world. But now in the Messiah, Jesus, 
ye, '^ho some time were afar off*, are made nigh by the blood 
of the Messiah. Now, therefore, ye are no more strangers 
and foreigners, but fellow-citizens with the saints and of the 
household of God, and are built on the foundation of the 
apostles and prophets — Jesus, the Messiah^ being himself the 
chief corner stone." "K ye be Christ's, ye are Abraham's 
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seedy and heirs according to the promLse." Such is the hope 
of our callings and what are its corresponding duties ? " Seek 
Jehovah and his strength — seek his face evermore. Re- 
member his marvellous works that he hath done, his won> 
ders and the judgments of his mouth. ye seed of Abra- 
ham his servant; ye children of Jacob, his chosen! He is 
Jehovah our Gk>d ; his judgments are in all the earth. He 
hath remembered his covenant for ever — ^the word which 
he commanded to a thousand generations — ^which covenant 
he made with Abraham, and his oath unto Isaac; and he 
confirmed the same unto Jacob for a law, and to Israel for an 
everlasting covenant." 
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EXEGEHCAL THEOLOGY, 



In every occupation in which we can be engaged, there 
must be some specific, definite object to which our efforts 
are directed; and that object, though the last in point of 
attainment, must naturally be the first in the order of con- 
templation, that there may be a corresponding provision and 
adjustment of the means by which the attainment may be 
most effectually made. For, in proportion to the distinct- 
ness with which the nature of the end is apprehended, and 
the steadiness with which it is continually kept in view, may 
be expected to be the success that will attend the application 
to the pursuit. 

The great design of exegetical theology, or the study of 
the Scriptures in their original form, is that the mind of 
the student, and eventual instructor of the people in the 
knowledge of divine truth, may be brought into a state of 
close and habitual contact with the minds of the inspired 
writers themselves, in the first instance, by the medium of 
the identical expressions in which the revelation of the will 
of God was directly imparted to then* minds, and by them 
committed to writing in that very form in which they re- 
ceived it, and in which it has been transmitted to ourselves. 
In this view, we have the means of receiving the divine 
truths into our own minds by direct conmiunion with the 
minds of those who themselves received them from the prunary 
Source of all truth ; there is nothing interposed between our 
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minds and theirs, but the very phraseology itself in which 
they were divinely directed to impart the knowledge which 
they were appointed to convey ; and as the words in which 
they consigned it to writing, and which we still find in the 
inspired documents that have been preserved safe and entire, 
are the very words of the Spirit of God, we are thus brought 
by hiunan instrumentality into direct communion with the 
very Source itself of inspiration, and have thus the means 
of receiving the divine communication into oiur own minds 
from the pure fountain without any risk of that contamina- 
tion that would unavoidably result if the reception were to 
take place through a variety of subordinate and successive 
channels of transmission. 

In this process, the instrument of which we have to avail 
ourselves for attaining the end proposed, consists of the words 
that we find contained in the inspired records to which our 
exegetical studies are directed. Various considerations, there- 
fore; suggest themselves respecting the way in which this in- 
strument may be most efiectually employed for the purpose in 
view. 

The subject of language in general is one of boundless ex- 
tent, for it is connected with every operation of the human 
mind, and with every occupation of human life. Its indis- 
pensable necessity to man, in his social capacity, is obvious ; 
but language, or something equivalent to language, may be 
found to be no less involved in the solitary exercise of the 
powers and capacities which he possesses. In this compre- 
hensive extent, the importance of language has been fully 
realized in the prominence that has been given to it among 
the various subjects of human investigation, and more especi- 
ally in recent times ; nor can this importance be unduly mag- 
nified, if we consider how close is the connection that subsists 
between the instnunent and the end throughout the unlimited 
range of human occupation. 

But it is in a more restricted, yet still extensive, field that 
we have to consider the subject of language in its reference 
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to the department of exegetical theology ; and here, as the 
magnitude of the end is immeasurably greater than that of 
any pursuit whatever terminating in the present state of 
human existence, the instrument in this particular aspect of 
its application must be regarded as acquiring a proportional 
importance. 

There are two general respects in which language may be 
viewed in connection with the operations of the mind : as an 
instrument of thought, and as a vehicle of thought. 

K it is the case that in the former respect the mind cannot 
think at all — and experience proves that it cannot think to 
any effective purpose — ^but by the intervention of language, 
or some analogous symbol of thought, it may deserve consi- 
deration, whether from this view there may not be derived 
an argument in proof of the plenary verbal inspiration of 
Scripture in the highest sense of ^these terms. The doctrine 
of the plenary inspiration of the Word of God is one of vital 
significance, and constitutes the very basis of sound theologi- 
cal study. It does, indeed, seem to involve an express con- 
tradiction, to assert that what is professedly regarded as the 
Word of God, can be otherwise than fully and verbally in- 
spired ; and if the minds of the inspired men could be put 
in possession of the inspired truths in no other way but 
by the intervention of the appropriate inspiiled terms by the 
medium of which the divine ideas were imparted to them, 
the direct plenary inspired divine authority of the very phrase- 
ology itself of the original Scriptures follows by so necessary 
consequence, as to be merely the statement of the same fact 
in a different form. This is exactly the view that the apostle 
Paul gives of the subject of verbal inspiration in the conclud- 
ing paragraph of the second chapter of his first epistle to the 
Corinthians — the intimate and inseparable union between the 
inspired spiritual ideas and the corresponding inspired spi- 
ritual words, the appropriate terms with which they were 
combined, and by which they were conveyed — crviu/aar/xo/j; 
[Xdyo/^] 'irviVfAariKot [yorj/j^ara] (Tjyx^ivovrsg, 
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Now, the great business of the student of the Scriptures 
is to acquire a habit of being so thoroughly and perpetuallj 
conversant with this inspired phraseology, as to be continually 
deriving into his mind the inspired truths imparted by this 
vehicle ; and in order that this purpose may be accomplished 
in the most satisfactory manner, he must possess such a know- 
ledge of the original languages in which the Scriptures were 
given by direct inspiration, as to have established in his mind 
an indelible' lussociation between the words of these languages, 
as addressed both to the ear and to the eye, and the ideas of 
which they are significant ; he must be able to pass at once from 
the one to the other without the necessary intervention of 
any medium, just as he does in the case of his own language, 
or of any language with which he has become familiarly ac- 
quainted. And with respect to this matter, there are two 
things of which he must have evidence of the most satisfactory 
nature : firsts that the words contained in the copies of the 
original Scriptures which he is in the habit of using, are the 
exact identical words that were c(»nmitted to writing by the 
inspired men who received them from above ; and, secondly, 
that the ideas which he associates with these words — ^the 
meanings of which he regards them as significant — are exactly 
the ideas that were associated with them by the inspired men 
themselves, or, generally, the sense in which they were un- 
derstood by those to wh<»n the language in question was 
vernacular. 

In the communication of thought from one mind to another 
by means of language — exclusive of the expedient of na- 
tural signs or gestures — ^two general resources have been 
employed : — articulate sounds addressed to the ear, and con- 
ventional symbols represented to the eye. The distinct 
sounds which the human organs of speech are capable of 
uttering, and the human ear of discriminating, are so numer- 
ous, and susceptible of so great a variety of combinations, as 
to be amply sufficient for conveying the ideas that men have 
occasion to communicate to one another for all the purposes 
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of life; and it is not unlikely that, as combinations of sound, 
indefinite in number, do actually exist in the languages spoken 
by men, so every possible variety of combination may some- 
where be heard, and every sound have its own signification 
in the language to which it belongs. 

But the voice of the speaker is limited in extent to those 
who are within {he range of hearing ; and whatever that may 
be, it is limited in duration to the period of his own life. Nor, 
though the memories of those who heard him might retain for 
a time the substance at least of what had been spoken, could 
this resource be regarded as sufficiently effective for securing 
an exact transmission of the deposit, especially after the 
duration of human life began to be rapidly abridged. 

It was necessary, therefore, to devise a more durable ex- 
pedient for the preservation of communicated thought, exempt 
from the chances of alteration or of absolute loss, to which it 
must be exposed when entrusted to memory alone. Two 
conditions were necessary for this purpose; that the symbols 
of thought should be of such a description as to be suscepti- 
ble of permanence, with a provision adapted to ensure that 
permanence, and that both should be sufficiently commodious 
for the practical purposes of life. These conditions have been 
fulfilled, with various degrees of success, in the various forms 
of written language that have existed in the world from very 
remote antiquity. 

The origin of writing is buried in an obscurity which it 
would be hopeless now to attempt to dispel. It is probable 
that symbolical representations of the objects of thought were 
devised, in the first instance ; and in some parts of the earth 
these continue to this day to be the only medium of written 
communication. But whatever difficulty may be supposed to 
have attended the invention of alphabetical characters, there 
is sufficient evidence that this mode of writing was in exist- 
ence at a very early period in the East ; and it is well known 
that most nations that have possessed a written language have 
availed themselves of the alphabetical form of writing. 
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The earKest references that we find to the practice of writing 
evidently speak of it as weU known and in general use. — 
(Job xix. 23j 24 ; xxxi. 35 ; Exod. xvii. 14.) 

The perfection of an alphabet, as applied to any particular 
language, would be, that it should contain a character ex- 
clusively appropriated to every distinct elementary sound in 
that language, and that the forms of the characters should be 
sufficiently diiSerent from one another to prevent all risk of 
confounding any of them together. K, at the same time, 
without infringing on this important condition, there might 
be some analogy of form among the characters representing 
the sounds uttered by the predominating action of the various 
organs of articulation in succession, as in the case of those 
groups of sounds to which the appellations of dentals, labials, 
Unguals, palatals, gutturals, and sibilants are commonly given, 
such analogy might afford theoretical gratification and prac- 
tical utility. How far any approximation may have been 
made to this ideal standard of alphabetical perfection, could 
be ascertained only by collecting and comparing all the 
alphabets of all the languages that have existed in the form 
of alphabetical writing, and all the various forms that the 
alphabetical characters of each may have assumed in the course 
of its existence. 

Such a knowledge of the successive forms of the alphabe- 
tical characters of the languages with which the student of 
exegetical theology has most direct occasion to be conversant, 
would be useful for enabling him to form an intelligent judg- 
ment on the subject of the varieties of reading that are found 
in the existing manuscripts of the Scriptures. 

This subject has occupied, and continues to occupy, much 
attention on the part of critical editors, especially of the 
New Testament. 

Of the manuscripts known to exist, some have been, as yet, 
but imperfectly collated ; and there is every reason to believe 
that there are others not yet brought to light, from the dis- 
covery and examination of which additional materials will be 
derived for establishing the genuine reading. 
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In tracing to their causes the existing variety of readings 
in different manuscripts, they may be all arranged under two 
general heads — ^those arising from mistakes of sight, and 
those arising from mistakes of hearing. 

In reference to the last of these, the advantage is obvious 
that would result from the possession of a knowledge of the 
peculiarities and changes of pronunciation that have occurred 
in the course of the existence of the language in question. 

A frequent occasion of various readings resulted from the 
introduction of marginal glosses into the text. 

There is one useful purpose directly exegetical, to which 
the collections of various readings that are found in the larger 
critical editions of the New Testament may be applied, and 
particularly the glosses that have just been referred to. They 
show the meaning that was assigned to various passages by 
those who possessed the manuscripts containing these margi- 
nal annotations, and, in many cases, these may have been the 
meanings currently attached to these passages ; so that, at 
any rate, they are of historical value in tracing the course of 
interpretation ; and, in those instances in which the meaning 
assigned shall be found to rest on satisfactory principles, these 
marginal readings may be adopted as the proper exegesis of 
the respective passages, though they must not be permitted to 
intrude themselves into the text. 

It would be obviously desirable to possess some knowledge 
of the general appearance of the handwriting of ancient 
manuscripts by direct inspection of the documents themselves, 
and to acquire some degree of familiarity with some of the 
more distinguished manuscripts by actual perusal. In the 
absence of opportunities of this kind, recourse might be had 
to the fac-similes that have been published of several manu- 
scripts. 

When the text has been properly adjusted by the applica- 
tion of the principles of emendatory criticism, the depart- 
ment of explanatory criticism comes next into operation in 
regard both to the investigation of its principles, and the 
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practical application of these to the interpretation of the text. 
Such is the natural subdivision of this department into theory 
and practice, to which the appellations of Henneneutics and 
Exegesis are generally given. To the topics that suggest 
themselves under this head, only a very brief and transient 
allusion can be made. 

How, then, shall we acquire such a knowledge of the lan- 
guages in which the Scriptures were originally given, as to 
enable us to understand their contents ourselves, and to ex- 
pound them to others ? 

And what satisfactory proof have we that the ideas which 
we are accustomed to connect with the original words, are, 
in very deed, the ideas which these words were intended to 
convey ? 

The answer to these inquiries wiU be found to be substan- 
tially the same with that which the experience of any one may 
enable him to give to the general question — ^By what process do 
we acquire an adequate knowledge of any language not ver- 
nacular ? 

If it is a living language, we may learn it by a residence in 
the country where it is spoken, and by catching the sounds oi 
it by the ear, and accustoming ourselves to the utterance of 
them, as far as our organs of articulation may be capable of 
expressing them ; we may, by this personal intercourse with 
the natives, establish the necessary association in our minds 
between the sounds that are uttered and the ideas which they 
convey, in accordance with the ordinary well-known process 
of induction, by which the knowledge of the meanings of the 
words of language is gradually acquired. And the experience 
of every day, in connection with all the variety of circumstances, 
relations, and occurrences in life, will increase in our minds the 
conviction that the ideas which we are in the habit of asso- 
ciating with the sounds are the very ideas associated with them 
by the natives themselves. But to acquire a mastery of the 
whole resources of the language, we must superadd to this per- 
sonal intercourse the grammatical study of the principles of 
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that language, and a diligent perusal of the books in which 
the literature of the country is contained. 

In the ease of those languages that have ceased to be the 
general vehicle of oral and personal communication, we have 
no other resource but theistudy of such a language as it exists 
in the remaining written documents in which it has been pre- 
served. But the question recurs, How shall we make our way 
into the meaning of these, and how shall we be sure that we 
have been successful in attaining it ? 

Now, there is an obvious necessary condition to this pur- 
pose — ^that, although the language in question has ceased to 
be spoken, there must have been, from the time when it was 
in actual living use down to the present time, an uninterrupted 
unbroken chain of communication, by which the actual know- 
ledge of that language has been preserved and transmitted 
from one age to another. 

In those cases in which an interruption has taken place, al- 
though the visible symbols may stOl remain, their meaning is 
shrouded in impenetrable darkness, which nothing can dispel 
but the discovery of a key, by the medium of some language 
previously known, as in the case of the Egyptian hieroglyphics, 
that baffled every attempt to decipher them, till a partial light 
was thrown upon them by means of a fragment of- Greek 
translation that was found on the Eosetta stone. 

In such a case, however, as that of the ancient Etruscan in- 
scriptions, where no such discovery has yet been made, nothing 
can be discerned but the visible form of the characters, of 
which the meaning continues to be veiled in all its original 
obscurity. 

But the languages with which the exegetical student has 
occasion to be conversant, directly or collaterally, are in a dif- 
ferent condition, and a satisfactory knowledge of them has 
been transmitted to the present day. 

When the Hebrew language, at least in the form in which 
it appears in the Old Testament Scriptures, ceased to be the 
medium of oral communication, it continued to be preserved 
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in the Scriptural readings in the synagogue, and in the private 
studies and the public institutions of the learned ; and an even- 
tual provision was made for securing and transmitting the very 
sounds of the words, by the most ample and ingenious system 
of visual marks that was ever devised for such a purpose. 

The Greek language would seem to have possessed, in a 
peculiar degree, an indestructible inherent principle of vitality, 
that has preserved it, not only as the instrument of literary 
communication in almost uninterrupted continuance from the 
time of Homer to, the present day, but even — although not 
uncontaminated by corruption, especially in the debasement 
of its barbarous pronunciation — as the vehicle of intercourse 
in ordinary life in the countries where it continues to be 
spoken. 

It is useless to regret what cannot now be remedied ; but 
one cannot help indulging the wish, that circumstances had 
been of such a nature, that Greek instead of Latin had been 
adopted at the revival of literature, as the langi^age of lite- 
rary intercourse, inasmuch as the exhaustless terminology 
and expansive ductility of the language would have furnished, 
with the utmost freedom and facility, appropriate phraseology 
for giving expression to every possible combination of human 
thought, and every possible result of human discovery. 

The practical division of the department of explanatory 
criticism, or exegesis in its more restricted sense, may be re- 
garded as furnishing occasion for two operations that are 
very closely connected together — ^translation and exposition. 

When a competent knowledge of the original language 
has been acquired, the first thing that is necessary, in order 
to convey the meaning of the original to those unable to read 
it themselves, is to transfuse that meaning with literal ex- 
actness into the language of those who desire to become 
acquainted with it. 

The investigation of the principles of translation in gene- 
ral, as ramifying through many of the phenomena of language 
and of human thought, in some of their more refined mutual 
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relations, is one that has yet scarcely attracted the attention 
that it appears to deserve. ^Perhaps the principal notice that 
has been taken of this subject, at least in more recent times, 
is that, which presents a singular coincidence in the views 
exhibited of the leading excellencies of a good translation, in 
the contemporary works of Dr Campbell in one of his Preli- 
minary Dissertations, and the late Lord Woodhouselee, in his 
Essay on the Principles of Translation. 

The practice of translation, however, is one of considerable 
antiquity. 

From the high but well-founded estimate that the Greeks 
formed of their own native literature, and their disregard of 
the literature and even the language of other na^tions, except 
what may have been forced upon them by the necessities of 
political intercourse, they do not seem to have ever thought 
of transferring into their own language any of the writings 
of other nation^ till a comparatively late period of their exist- 
ence, and chiefly under the influence of a motive beyond the 
range of mere secular literatiu'e, and even still of very partial 
and limited operation. 

Among the Bomans, who had to borrow much of their 
literature from the Greeks, the case was diflerent, and the 
practice of translation among them seems to have been one 
of no unfrequent occurrence — ^principally, however, as a pri- 
vate exercise of studious application for personal improve- 
ment in the respective languages. Various hints are to be 
found on the subject, especially in the works of Cicero and 
Quintilian. In the case of Cicero, in particular, the practice 
was diligently cultivated by himself, and recommended to 
the imitation of his younger friends ; and it is much to be 
regretted, that of the specimens of translation that he 
published, only some scattered fragments have been pre- 
served. The fidus interpres and the verbum verho reddere of 
Horace also would imply tl^at the subject of translation, in its 
general practical reference at least, had its recognised place 
in the range of literature, and that verbal fidelity was con- 
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sidered as the object at which it was the duty of the trans- 
lator to aim. 

But by far the most numerous and important examples of 
translation in earlier times have been those that were 
prompted by the demands of religion. 

The ancient accounts of the particular circumstances in 
which the Greek translation of the Hebrew Scriptures origi- 
nated, generally known under the title of the Septuagint, 
have been so encumbered with a mass of fable, that the reality 
has been but dimly discerned, and imperfectly brought to 
light, by all the researches of modem criticism. 

All that is necessary for the present purpose is merely to 
state — ^what every one who studies that translation must per- 
ceive — ^that there is sufficient internal evidence that it could 
not have been the production of any one man, or any number 
of men acting in concert. It has every appearance of having 
been made in Egypt, and probably at Alexandria, and of 
having been produced in successive portions, at intervals per- 
haps of considerable length. The oldest and most careAilly 
translated portion is that which contains the books of Moses. 
From a Gallic word that occurs in the translation of Joshua, 
it is inferred that the translation of that book must have been 
subsequent to the time when a bodyguard of Gauls was in- 
troduced by one of the Ptolemies ; and the translation of the 
book of Judges, as it is found in the Alexandrian and in the 
Vatican 'manuscripts, presents such a mass of varieties of 
reading of so continual recurrence, as to give proof of the 
existence of two different translations of this book ; for no 
frequency of transcription from one original document could 
have resulted in so great and perpetual discrepancy. In 
many other places, we find two or more translations of the 
same Hebrew words blended with one another ; and alto- 
gether this ancient translation has come down to us in a state 
of so great, and probably irremediable, corruption, as to re- 
quire very great caution in applying it to the criticism and 
elucidation of the Hebrew original. 
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But while it is of very doubtful authority in this particular 
application, to the student of the New Testament it is in- 
valuable, as its phraseology, being founded on the genius of 
the Hebrew language, is of the same general description 
as the Hebraic-Greek of the New Testament, to the study of 
which it forms the best possible introduction, and as its in- 
fluence can still be traced in the form in which many of the 
quotations from the Old Testament Scriptures were, under 
the guidance of divine inspiration, introduced into the New. 

Similar philological advantage will also be derived by the 
student of the New Testament from the apocrjrphal books, 
which are written in the same peculiar phraseology, and one 
of which, at least, is known to have been translated from a 
Hebrew original no longer in existence. So marked, indeed, 
is the Hebrew character of the style of these apocryphal writ- 
ings (unless a partial exception be made in regard to the Wis- 
dom of Solomon, of which the phraseology has been modified 
by an infusion of Platonic, or, at any rate. Oriental philosophy), 
that it would be no very difficult matter, as has, indeed, been 
done more than once, to translate them into Hebrew. 

Septuagint translation of Daniel superseded by that of 
Theodotion, both still in existence. — ^Fragments of other 
Greek translations that have escaped from the wreck of 
Origen's Hexapla. — Anonymous Greek translation of the 
Pentateuch, and a few of the other books of the Old Tes- 
tament. 

Peculiar value of the Peshito Syriac version of the New 
Testament, and of the remaining fragments of the Moeso- 
Gothic. 

Mutilated remains of the old Latin versions, that were 
made before the time of Jerome, of little authority for the 
Old Testament, as made only from the Greek translation. 

Superior value of Jerome's, translation of the Old Testa- 
ment, as made directly from the Hebrew original.' 

Translations in more recent times. 

Exegetical importance of an accurate knowledge of the 
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principles of logic, and the cultivation of logical habits of 
thought, for the purpose of the correct analytical investiga- 
tion of the relations of ideas conveyed by the medium of 
language. 

Profoundly reverential feelings with which the study of the 
Scriptures ought to be carried on. — Only the renewed, enlight- 
ened, spiritual mind, under the teaching of the divine Spirit, 
competent to understand and to receive the things of the 
Spirit of Ood, unintelligible as they are to the natural man 
because they are spiritually discerned. 
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LOGIC AND METAPHYSICS. 



Gentlemen, — A lecturer who, in these times and in this coun- 
try, is called to make good the claim of Philosophy to a place 
in the course, either of a liberal or a professional education, and 
whether in a national or an ecclesiastical college, may feel, I 
think, a perplexing pressure, on account of the number and 
variety, as well as the defective logical maturity of many of 
the themes, each of which has some claim to be selected for 
exposition on the occasion. The wide generalizations and ex- 
tremely abstract doctrines of this department of human know- 
ledge always require a corresponding intellectual strength and 
refinement, on the part of those who would rightly appreciate 
its place in the territories of knowledge, or its power as an 
instrument for educating the mind and for moulding the 
public opinion. At present, the active intellect of Great 
Britain, as well as of Western Europe and America, is teem- 
ing with the class of thoughts, which, if not themselves in 
rigour of speech philosophical, are at least among the sugges- 
tive occasions of the philosophical condition of mind. For the 
most part, indeed, this description of thought appears among 
us in a crude state, and, at any rate, the teacher of philosophy 
has no guiding chart of doctrine, corresponding, for example, 
to the elaborated doctrinal confessions which regulate the in- 
struction communicated by our teachers of theology. But 
speculative thought, if not fruitful of many ripe results, at 
least gives many symptoms of a state of effervescence. The 
lecturer who is in the circumstances to which I have re- 

L 
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ferredy needs to put forth a firm and concentrated act of 
intellectual force, in order with advantage to single out, 
and in a brief discourse worl^ upon, some one distinct and 
likewise appropriate topic. The nature of his subject at 
all times, but especially at this time, plies him with the temp- 
tation to indulge in a dreamy, exaggerated, unpractical style 
of disquisition. He appears, moreover, under the disquali- 
fication for popular acceptance, that speculative philosophy 
is connected by only occult relations with life, or with the 
palpable and definite realities of the external world. Even the 
invisible things of religion and theology seem remote from the 
sphere of the philosopher's operations. His department seems 
still more widely apart from the stirring social questions which 
now bulk so largely in the public mind. Nor can it appear 
decked out like the physical sciences in the splendour of those 
inventions of mechanical and chemical art, which, in this nine- 
teenth century, are, as by magic, transforming the surface of 
our planet as a place of convenient habitation for man. 

But although the metaphysical and moral philosopher can- 
not traverse with the astronomers the immense space which is 
occupied by stars and planets, nor with the geologist read the 
records, extending backwards through an indefinite term of 
ages, which are printed on the crust of this globe, he may ex- 
patiate in the awful amplitude of his own thoughts among 
the highest generalizations of things, and meditate upon those 
first principles or assumptions on which all knowledge and 
human action rest. This view of the dignity of philosophy 
may almost seem to direct our contemplations, in the following 
course, exclusively to the lofty, untroubled regions of abstract 
and eternal truth, and to those high themes which hold the 
mind in abstraction from existing things and the shifting in- 
terests of the passing hour. Yet the habitual separation of phi- 
losophy from what is wont to sway the minds of most men is 
an exaggeration, as well as the exclusive concentration of inte- 
rest upon physical facts and mechanical inventions. Specu- 
lation, like all besides, becomes not only void of interest but 
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also weak and ready to die, if its course is long kept apart 
from what is seen and handled, from the Hving experience 
of human events, or from those sections of knowledge which 
are more immediately applicable to nature and life. The 
picture of philosophy expiring among the superhuman or the 
sophistical themes of the early speculators of Greece, until 
she was by Socrates brought down from heaven to earth, is 
likely to be repeated at every time that she seeks to be 
enthroned at a remote and exclusive distance from the affairs 
of men, and from those departments of knowledge which 
are attractive to other tendencies of the mind than merely 
the love for abstract truth and very comprehensive statement. 
On this occasion, I will postpone the endeavour to map out 
with minute accuracy the outline and chief landmarks of the 
region assigned to us for intellectual cultivation. The nature 
and ends of philosophy, and the proper provinces respectively 
of the logician and the metaphysician, have been a good 
deal argued among us of late years, and considerable pro- 
gress has been made towards an adjustment of them. In- 
stead of pursuing answers to questions of that kind, perhaps 
some in this audience may be more disposed to assume that 
the answers are already given. They may prefer to contem- 
plate some of the considerations which occasioned the intro- 
duction of philosophical instruction into the academical course 
of the New College, and which may now be supposed to 
modify the style of that kind of instruction here, in changing 
the point of view from which philosophy is contemplated from 
a national to an ecclesiastical college. There is some novelty 
in the arrangement which thus associates the study of philo- 
sophy with the study of Scottish theology, which ought not 
to be without its influence upon either, in the future history of 
both among ourselves. The association may perhaps suggest 
the consideration of a class of questions like the follow^ig: 
— What, in general, is the true relation of philosophy to 
theology, and to a course of professional instruction in 
scientific theology? How far is it possible so to recon* 
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struct the course of academical study, as, on the one hand, 
more to infuse the large ideas of the philosopher into tiie 
current of Christian thought and literature, and, on the ' 
other hand, to project the reigning spirit and doctrines of 
Clirbtianity among the speculations of the philosopher f Is 
our course of philosophy in the New College to be described 
in a style that is iiTcspective of every other section of know- 
ledge, or is it to be throughout affected by its relation to 
Christian theology ? What is there so special in the pkiloto- 
j^ic<A section of the course of preparatory academical train- 
ing, as that it is selected from among the other parts of that 
course, to receive special encouragement and direction in the 
ecclesiastical college ? And over and above the question of 
the expediency of converting the selection, which the founders 
of this college have made, into a general rule of universal 
application in the history of theolo^cal seminaries, is there 
any thing in the character of the philosophical fermen- 
tation of these times, or in the kind of philosophy which is 
now rising into strength among us in Qreat Britjun, which 
at present appropriately associates a study of modem philo- 
sophy with a study|of the contents of our Scottish confessions 
and the history of Christian doctrine f 

These are questions, some parts of the answers to which 
may probably be interesting to msny in this audience, on 
this occasion of opening a class of philosophy in a Scottish 
ecclesiastical college. This college includes in its institutions, 
along with the section devoted to sa^itijie and historic^ theo- 
logy, and the other section occupied in JMieal philokiffy and 
eritidtm, this third section professedly devoted to the re- 
searches aud exercises of jMlotophy and gdenee. The last 
is IrantiUonal, I suppose I may say, between the course of 
. liberal education that is offered in the national schools and 
uniycraities, and the system of professional education offered 
in the other departments of the New Collie, 

In the following lecture, I do not venture t« propose a 
series of fiill and sufficient answers to the questions which I 
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have suggested. But the questions themselves must be more 
or less present to my mind, when I now endeavour to give a 
very general indication of what that is which, as students of 
logic and metaphysics, we are about to study, and also of cer- 
tain principles which may regulate the proportion that the 
different parts of a coiu*se in speculative philosophy may be 
expected to assume in an ecclesiastical college. At this early 
stage of my progress in the work which was assigned to me 
four years ago, I prefer to substitute to-day a statement of 
this kind, in place of the formal delineation of outlines of a 
course of logical and metaphysical science adapted to the 
peculiar design of the pliilosophical department of the New 
College, which might be expected from one long experienced 
in teaching philosophy and in searching for truth, but which 
I cannot yet offer without an unphilosophical presumption. 
Yet I may seek, in the way which I have just suggested, to 
incite my audience to meditate concerning that design', and 
its relation to the future history of Scottish theology and 
of opinion in the Scottish churches. 

As a first step in the course of thought for which I seek 
to engs^ge your minds on this occasion, let me offer a few sen- 
tences in the way of indicating very generally what that is 
which students of intellectual philosophy, as such, are in quest 
of, and which I desire, by means of the contagion of sympathy, 
to induce you to pursue along with me. In order to accomplish 
this, let me remind you of what a celebrated British thinker, 
who has roused many minds in modem times into a state of 
activity, either as disciples or antagonists, and who is himself 
one of the types of our " insular philosophy," has recorded 
concerning the chief problems which he was struggling to 
solve. It is now wellnigh two hundred years since a few 
friends, meeting in a college chamber, and discoursing on a 
subject very remote froln the origin, reality, and limits of 
human knowledge, found themselves quickly at a stand, by 
reason of the difficulties that arose on every side. After they 
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had for a while puzzled themselves, without coming any nearer 
to a solution of the doubts which perplexed them, it was sug- 
gested by one of the party that, before they addressed them- 
selves to researches of that kind, it was necessary for them 
to examine their own abilities and to take the measure of 
them, in order that they might determine what objects their 
understandings were fitted to deal with. Such, I need scarcely 
say, is the story of the origin of Locke's " Essay" — the great 
well-spring of modem philosophy in Britain. Thereafter, 
Locke proceeded (to use his own words) "to consider the 
discerning faculties of a man as they are employed about the 
objects they have to do with, .... to inquire into the origi- 
nal certainty and extent of human knowledge, together with 
the grounds and degrees of belief opinion, and assent, .... 
to inquire into the nature of the understanding and the 
powers thereof — ^how far they reach — ^to what things they 
are in any degree proportionate — and where they fail us, . . . 
how far the understanding can extend its views — ^how far it 
has faculties to attain certainty — and in what cases it can 
only judge or guess ; so that, in fine, we may learn to content 
ourselves with what is attainable by us in this state." 

The design which is described in these passages must be 
prosecuted as a part of any comprehensive effort of philoso- 
phical research. The question of the origin or scientific ex- 
planation, and of the limits and degrees of human knowledge 
— only imperfectly answered by Locke, — again rises for solu- 
tion at the present time. The encounter with it is a chief part 
of the business of those who study in this class. If we add to 
it the problem of logical form, concerning the laws by which 
our thoughts, and especially our reasonings, must be ordered 
when we think and reason about things in a clear, distinct, 
and conclusive manner, together with the investigations pur- 
sued in the Posterior AncHytics of Aristotle, in the Novum 
Orgcmum of Bacon, and in certain recent treatises in Eng- 
land and France regarding the nature of science, the methods 
of constructing it, and the classification of the sciences, we 
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have in these three problems the chief intellectual work 
which ought to be performed in this class of philosophy. 

The point of view from which these questions are contem- 
plated has, in Great Britain, undergone several revolutions 
since the century of Bacon and Locke, and even since the com- 
mencement of this century. In part by means of influences 
imported into British opinion from Germany and France, 
a new style of speculation, or of intellectual struggling with 
the deep and abstract thoughts to which I have referred, is 
becoming common in the country which is honoured by its 
connection with these two great names. The metaphysical 
or psychological investigations of the Scottish school of Beid 
and Stewart, in which Bacon's method was applied for the 
detection of the original beliefs of the human mind, provided 
a valuable supplement to the doctrines of Locke and a conser- 
vative safeguard against the sceptical speculations of Hume. 
But these modest thinkers evaded or overlooked the deep 
questionings which philosophy has inherited from its early 
history in Greece and in the East. The spirit of question- 
ing, restrained in Scotland within narrower limits, notwith- 
standing for a time survived. The sober speculations of the 
founders of the Scottish philosophy seemed, indeed, to dis- 
appear in the progress of the ingenious analysis of Dr Thomas 
Brown. Yet Brown's style of speculating more or less 
tinged the productions of many of our higher minds, and 
much even of our popular literature, about a quarter of a 
century since, or less. But the answers provided by that 
philosopher, and indeed the questions put by him, are not 
sufficient to satisfy a mind disposed to dig up the foundations 
of things in order to a more philosophic adjustment of what we 
know about them. Brown's doctrine and the Scottish ap- 
petite for metaphysics, at length declined together. The 
manner of thinking of which his Lectures may be taken for a 
type, is disappearing from our literature. In its place another 
begins to appear, better suited to the deeper and more compre- 
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hensive yearnings of the mind of this generation. The Eng- 
lish, and as far as we yet have any, the Scottish philosophical 
public, now' incline to contemplate a class of questions wider 
than were wont to be raised in the school of Beid, or among 
those who drew their inspiration from Brown. The great 
tide of Continental opinion and its accompanying phraseology, 
with its deep endeavours to find the origin and limits of 
actual and also of possible knowledge, and the theory of 
religion, including the possibility of a supernatural revela- 
tion from God, has been setting in upon Britain with a 
gradually augmenting force within the last twenty or fifteen 
years. It is now manifesting in our English literature and 
habits of thought the inclination to raise questions in the 
higher regions of religious meditation, and to demand proof 
for assumptions which have passed current in the theolo- 
gical schools of Scotland since the Beformation. Along 
with this, there are symptoms of a more philosophical study 
of the history of philosophy, stimulated by the circumstance 
that Scotland just now contains the most learned of living 
philosophers. In several quarters, we witness endeavours to 
analyze the nature of science, and to describe the method of 
constructing it. Various minds, too, are contributing the 
fruits of their scientific reconsideration of the formal logic of 
the schools, which, until speculation assumed its present phase, 
has been, since the rise of the "national" philosophies of 
modem Europe, and especially since the age of Locke, in a 
great measure banished from the schools of British and French 
thinkers. But, on the whole, the type of thought at present 
in fashion in this country, both in metaphysics and logic, is 
of foreign at least as much as of native growth. We still 
wait for a renewed application of our own national manner 
of thought and expression to the discussion of questions in 
philosophy. 

But we must turn from this slight indication of the scope of 
speculative researches in general, and of the manner in which 
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they are at present pursued in Great Britain, in order that 
we may offer some account of the design with which they are 
cultivated in the New College. 

There is nothing novel, I have first of all to remark, in 
the application to philosophical activity of what is virtually 
the principle of a division of labour. I do not mean to say 
that this principle either can or ought to be applied to the 
intellectual work of the thinker, as it is to the mechanical 
work of the artisan. It is not this gross mechanical meaning 
which I have, when I assert that the most effective thinkers 
have turned from the high endeavour to exhaust what is con- 
tained in the idea of speculative philosophy, into one or other 
of the divisions of intellectual labour. This is a result as 
well of the narrowness of the human inteUect, as of the living 
interests and real things of which the philosophical sciences 
deal only with the forms and first principles. Certain currents 
of magnetic attraction, as it were, in the mental world, in 
thus diverting speculative philosophers into different regions 
of research, have altered the type of the resulting philosophy 
in one age or school as compared with another. They have 
even impressed upon the history of the " philosophical 
sciences," some of the characteristics of bodies of knowledge, 
organized not in order to gratify the question-putting ten- 
dency in all its fillness, but rather in order to satisfy some 
peculiar and subordinate form of that tendency, or to do 
some intellectual work of pressing importance at a given 
period, and the doing of which implies an inspection of the 
common province of philosophers from a parHctdar point of 
view. As such, these philosophical "systems" may be re- 
garded as only imperfect contributions towards an exhaustive 
answer to the question, which it is a function of the deep 
thinker in every age to put in some one of its forms. 

What I have been saying may be illustrated by the intro- 
duction before you of a few specimens of systems, or fragments 
of systems, which have originated in the manner to which I 
now refer. When men, for example, were disposed to substitute 
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authority and learning for original thinking, Des Cartes ap- 
peared with a philosophy governed throughout all its parts by 
the counteractive principle, that every true philosoplier must 
begin the work of thinking anew for himself. Again, the preva- 
lence of prejudice, undue deference to authority, and the other 
icMa of his age, seem to have influenced John Locke to the de- 
finite task of expelling from the list of recognised assumptions 
many propositions which had been long regarded as innate^ 
and his chief philosophical doctrines assumed the special form 
of a polemic against ''innate'' ideas and principles, with an 
hypothesis to account for all human knowledge without them. 
At another time, the pressure of philosophical scepticism 
forced open a weak place in the received doctrine of human 
knowledge, occasioned by an unfounded conjecture concern- 
ing the manner in which the material world becomes known 
to us, and the Scottish philosophy of Reid appeared, having 
in all its proportions the stamp of a mind thinking about its 
own thoughts, especially in order to enunciate the real fact of 
external perception, and to vindicate common sense. The 
forms of reasoning, and words of which the meaning had been 
dried up, were at another time satisfying men who were content 
to remain in a state of intellectual divorce from what is reasoned 
and spoken about. Bacon appeared in order to present the world 
with a doctrine set in the mould of a mind seriously resolved 
to recover men from mere thoughts and words to things. 

These illustrations represent to those who are tolerably 
famUiar with the history of modem philosophy, how the tides 
of human opinion and interest, or the narrowness of the 
human understanding, often so concentrate the labours of 
philosophers upon some selected questions, out of the indefi- 
nite number which the search for the deepest foundations and 
most abstract laws of knowledge and belief are fitted to sug- 
gest, that the act of searching for answers to the questions 
which have been thus selected, places him who performs that 
act in a position from which the whole region of philosophy 
assumes a new and characteristic aspect. And even the same 
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question may often receive a different answer, a^ we desire 
to apply the information which is called for to one or another 
of the various departments of knowledge which happen to be 
cognate to the question. 

All this may, in some measure, be applied to the attitude 
of philosophy in the New College, and to the somewhat 
peculiar views of the general field of philosophical labour 
which correspond to that attitude, as well as to the charac- 
teristic motives with which these studies should be pursued 
in this place. It is not to be desired that speculation should 
every where receive an inclination in the precise direction in 
which it is apt to be impelled here. If it did, some of its pro- 
blems would perhaps receive an exaggerated, and others of 
them a disproportionate, measure of attention. This result 
may, however, with advantage follow, in a particular instance, 
from the design which connects philosophy with the studies of 
an ecclesiastical institution, and which moulds the proportion 
of its doctrine into the form most conveniently adapted to 
prepare the mind of the student for* meditating afterwards 
upon a course of instruction in theology. That proportion, 
too, is in this age not peculiar to the philosophical students 
of a college chiefly intended for candidates for the ministry. 
There is probably no phase of philosophy which in these times 
receives greater prominence in the higher thought of Western 
Europe and America, than that which exhibits its manner of 
connection with theology, and the means by which theological 
nomenclature and literature may receive from it a new infusion 
of intellectual force. Is there any question, for example, which 
is more effectually casting deep thinkers back upon their own 
thoughts, and therefore along with new life giving a new 
direction to modem philosophy, than the alternative — ^to 
put it in an extreme form — ^whether philosophy should be 
absorbed in, and become a subordinate fact of, Christian 
theology, or Christian theology be absorbed in, and become 
a development of, philosophy ? Are our intellectual cravings 
after the origin, limits, and scientific perfection of human 
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knowledge of every kind, to find their full and final satis- 
faction in revealed- theology; or, on the other hand, are the 
popular religious systems only crude and premature attempts 
to solve philosophical problems? And if neither of these 
alternatives is adopted, what is the due equipoise and relation 
between metaphysical and scientific theology? One party 
would build up philosophy on the foundation of supernatu- 
ral revelation and religious faith, which, irrespective of their 
rational evidence, are assumed to be superior to, and inde- 
pendent of, the questionings of reason. Philosophy is, then, 
merely the handmaid of theology, which is its mistress. An- 
other party search for their religion and theology in the sub- 
jective reasonings and intuitions of the human mind. With 
them, theology is a stream which proceeds from the mind's 
own reflective attention to what is spontaneously manifested 
within. According as the religious element is supposed to 
emerge in the form of logical demonstrations or metaphysical 
intuitions, we have a doctrine of logical or of mystic ration- 
alism. But is there nd via media between the one extreme 
of philosophy absorbed in, and of course subordinate to, 
objective or dogmatic theology, and the other extreme of 
theology absorbed in, and therefore subordinate to, subjective 
or metaphysical philosophy ? May we not preserve the free- 
dom of thought and sound the depths of speculation, while 
in the very act of doing so we recognise that the Christian 
religion tra/nscends every effort of human intellect ? May we 
not find that true philosophy only discloses more that distino- 
tively superhuman character and origin, which extricates Chris- 
tianity from the list of mere productions of the advancing 
mind of man? 

These are questions connected with perhaps the most 
powerful influence which is beginning to affect our manner 
of thinking in this country. The answers to them must give 
a set or direction to the future labours both of our specula* 
tive men and our divines. It is only recently that they have 
been raised in England, at least with any accompaniment of 
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grave interest, or with the instinctive feeling that answers to 
them are vitally connected, not merely with abstract philo- 
sophy, but with the current history of our religious faith. 
That they are becoming blended with the course of that his- 
tory, cannot be doubted by any one who intelligently watches 
the opinion, now diffusing itself through so many active minds, 
and over so much popular literature in England, if not yet in 
Scotland, that Christianity is only a natural creation of the 
human mind, and the religious systems founded on it, only 
imperfect and prematurely-^ittempted solutions of philosophi- 
cal problems. Probably there is now no other existing force 
which is likely to operate with so considerable a modifying 
effect upon the old religious ideas of England, and even of 
Scotland, notwithstanding the more unchanging logical form 
and elaborate structure of the popular theology of this division 
of the island. 

As was already remarked, Scottish philosophy itself has even 
already moved for the most part in a particular direction, and 
the movement has commimicated a peculiar aspect to the view 
which it has given of what we may call the philosophical land- 
scape. Our national philosophers have found the problem of 
the relations of the outer world of sense, and of the mental act 
in which that world becomes known, eminently fitted to rouse 
reflection. This it must be, whether we exercise the under- 
standing in idealism, which resolves matter into mind — ^in 
materialism, which resolves mind into matter — ^in pantheism, 
which finds both in one common substance, or are content 
with reaching a reflective statement merely of the mystery of 
perception, without any endeavours to account for it. But 
a study of the structure of the intellectual pathway which 
conducts to a scientific apprehension of the revelations in 
which God is made known to man, is not less adapted to 
exercise deep, accurate, and comprehensive thought than the 
theory of external perception is, and it is more adapted to 
remind the investigator of the great moral end by which the 
activity of the intellect should be governed. Moreover, the 
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theory of our knowledge of matter, and the theory of our 
knowledge of the divine and supernatural, far apart as 
they may seem, have much in common in the series of 
doctrines which must be evolved, and in each there is an 
excellent philosophical gymnasium ; and neither, in the order 
of our future discussions, should be contemplated to the ex- 
clusion of the other. But the series of exercises in philosophy 
which must be implicated in any course that receives its pecu- 
liar direction from a consideration of the scientific and historical 
theology which is its goal, and which is adapted to prepare the 
mind that explores its windings for the scientific and philoso- 
phic element in the study of religion, and for appreciating and 
experiencing the connection of that element with personal 
spirituality in the study of Christianity, needs a still more 
cautious preparation, and is a course less trodden, than the 
other series of these exercises which may appropriately be 
constructed as a preparation for the study of physical science, 
or as the reflective part of an ordinary liberal education. Yet 
it is a course from which he cannot shrink whose faith in Chris- 
tianity is honest and intelligent. 

In other circumstances, it might be appropriate as well as 
interesting to follow out into their systematic ramifications 
some of the intellectual exercises through which the young 
philosopher may naturally be conducted, when he thus goes 
to search for the origin, the limits, and the conditions of the 
scientific perfection of human thought and knowledge, in the 
direction of the border-land at which the Christian theology 
is parted from merely human philosophy, both logical and 
intuitional, and retires into the region of religious faith. 
But, as I have said, I must decline to ofier on this occa- 
sion any formal outline of the order in which that course of 
exercises may be pursued. I will now mention, however, as 
quite miscellaneous examples, one or two, out of very many, 
of those stages which may be passed through, in a philoso- 
phical journey that is regulated by the principle to which I 
am referring. In each example, you can readily discern 
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how the route of the thinker conducts him to a more ele* 
vated place for the conduct of his theological investigations. 
I may likewise remark, that I omit in what follows any direct 
illustrative reference to questions concerning the scientific 
and historical ori^n of human knowledge, which pervade 
every course of philosophical instruction that is worthy of 
the name. These questions, indeed, carry us to many points 
from which the scientific evolution of Christian doctrine 
appears to be infiuenced, through all its parts, by the manner 
of answers which are given to them. But I must confine 
myself, in the following paragraph, to less ambitious illustra- 
tions. 

(1 .) The true religion and theology is not a web of doctrinal 
formulas reared by the intellectual skill of the theologian. 
The Christian divine is not satisfied until his doctrinal phrase- 
ology is impregnated with a living meaning, and practically 
adapted to the circumstances of each age, and to the varied 
mental experience of individuals. The business of interpre- 
tation and of comprehensive meditation up^on the real meaning 
of the Sacred Writings, is, of course, a chief part of the life- 
work of a modern Christian teacher, who would diffuse the 
spirit of that which he professes to teach through all the ra- 
mifications of common life, and render evangelical religion the 
€hief force in modem society. But, as an enlightened exegesis 
of Scripture must be prominent in the exercises of the divinity 
school, it corresponds with this, that the route of exercises 
which this class professes to provide as a preparation for it, 
lies through a region in which the student needs almost daily 
to reflect upon his own mental experience in connection with 
the words through which that expmence receives an outward 
expression. The theologian must animate with an experi- 
mental meaning, drawn from self-inspection, that large por- 
tion of theological language which is significant of experi- 
mental religion, in order that his Christianity may be deep 
and all-embracing, and connected with the previous phases 
and feelings of life. But if he is a psychologist, he is already 
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accustomed to self-inspection. In tracing reflectively the 
connection between the language of his science and the 
mental experience of which it is the sign, the student of 
the human mind performs a process in analogy with that 
of realizing the connection between the dialect of theology 
and the mental experience of which so muclu of it is signifi- 
cant. I might here refer, also, to the habit of precision of 
thought in the use of every sort of general words, and to the 
power of wielding them, which should be gained by medita- 
tion in this class upon the mechanism and meaning of gene- 
ral language, the connotation and denotion of words, and the 
extension and comprehension of notions. (2.) But the scien- 
tific divine is not content with interpretation, even of the 
high kind to which I have referred. He endeavours to con- 
struct, out of the documents which he interprets, that kind of 
systematic unity, formal definiteness of doctrine, and logical 
explanation, which the word science expresses. He seeks to 
unite theological doctrines deductively and inductively, and 
to study the specimens of theological science which pre- 
ceding generations have left behind them. Now, a part 
of the task of the intellectual philosopher is an analysis of 
science as such, and of the methods of constructing it. If his 
course is tracked with an eye to the endeavour he must after- 
wards make to construct a science of theology, or to appre- 
ciate the efforts which theologians have already made to do so, 
he may be induced to pause to contemplate certain philoso- 
phical facts regarding the limits of man's knowledge and 
power of conception, which may justify a want of symmetry 
and exhaustiveness in a scientific system of divinity. He may 
thus be more prepared to estimate how and when there 
emerges within the sacred province a truly insoluble question 
concerning the relation of God to the creation in general, the 
nature of God's moral and providential government, the 
mystery of free-will and sin, and the relation of a fallen 
creature to God. Either in the inspiration of a book, or the 
regeneration of a soul, the method and conditions of theology 
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must, in virtue of the matter with which it deals, have certain 
characters peculiar to itself. The session of college in which 
were discussed the speculative or logical questions, about the 
scientific mould to which every section of knowledge must be 
fitted, as far as it is a science at all, has not been lost if, as the 
fruit of these discussions, the student is rendered more care- 
ful in the course of his subsequent theological studies as to 
how he squares the revelations of God by the narrow forms of 
his own thoughts and phrases, and if he is more disposed to 
receive the Word with the spirit and teachableness of a child. 
(3.) Further, the whole region of theological investigation is 
traversed by two great facts, each of which has a pliilosophical 
as well as a theological side. The one of these is the fact of law 
or uniformity ; the other is the fact of freedom or liberty. I do 
not need to say how entirely the whole idea of a divine 
government in the material world, and over Responsible beings, 
is implicated with these, nor yet how keenly scientific men, 
and also philosophers, are now attracted towards that point 
of view from which we contemplate the order and regularity 
of the " laws of nature," and the kind of evidence which is 
founded on that regularity — ^the nature of miracle, or the 
supernatural — ^the evidence needed to attest a miracle — the 
connection of the ongoing of the natural or supernatural order 
of events with the providence of God, so that each evolution 
of events may be regarded as an expression of the divine har- 
mony, and each real contribution to physical science as an 
interpretation of His design, in the very literal meaning of the 
Baconian " interpretatio naturae" (4.) Moreover an account of 
the idea and conviction we have concerning God must involve 
the theologian in an investigation of certain alleged first 
principles of knowledge, or else he must assume these meta- 
physical elements of theology without any examination at all. 
Now, although that investigation usually tempts the theolo- 
gical instructor into the metaphysical province which includes 
naiural theology, it also lies across the very path of the stu- 
dent who is travelling through speculative and ethical philo- 
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aophy, in the route best adapted to prepare him for the intel- 
lectual study of Christian theology. Natural theology is a 
province of philosophy that has been occupied, as a part of the 
general theory of knowledge, by the chief speculative think- 
ers of modern times, although in this country il has now 
almost lost its association with the philosophical coiu*se. 

As I have suggested these miscellaneous illustrations of the 
manner in which the intellectual arena of the philosopher 
may, wiihout losing its philosophical character, be converted into 
a preparatory gymnasium for the future theologian, I must add^. 
that many, and perhaps the most important of the means for 
accomplishing that end are not of a kind which admit of very 
definite illustration or reduction to system. Their value de- 
pends chiefly on the practical wisdom with which they are oc- 
casionally employed by the teacher, or on the shrewdness and 
power of reflecting and making inferences possessed by the 
student. The seeds of a very profitable preparation for the 
scientific study of theology are plentifully scattered over the 
whole department of logic and metaphysics. Whether they 
are to issue in a good harvest of philosophers wisely trained 
for theology, must depend greatly on the contrivances which 
are invented, and on the spirit and the aptness of illustration 
which are incidentally introduced into the daily working of 
a class of this kind. Moreover, the most impressive manner 
of introducing religion and theological ideas, here or else- 
where, is not always attained when they are rendered ex- 
tremely prominent. The most influential teachers even of 
•morals and religion themselves, often substitute with advan- 
tage an exhibition of facts full of meaning, instead of a state- 
ment of the moral or spiritual interpretation of them ; or 
• they point a series of discussions in a direction from which 
(unless they are looked at in the long run, and on the whole) 
they seem very remote. It is surely too obvious to say, that 
much in a course of philosophical study may be quietly work- 
ing towards the increased intellectual strength and breadth 
of sympathy of the future theologian, even when the word 
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theology and other terms expressive of religious ideas are 
not once introduced. The shortest road is not always the 
best. He who is taught to try at once, in its application to 
divinity, every intellectual movement that he practises in the 
gymnasium of philosophy, is not in a likely way to become 
a better theologian in consequence of his philosophy. Often 
we must work long in philosophical exercises without seeing 
their theological effects at all. Always we must guard against 
real or imagined theological effects disturbing us in the busi- 
ness of seeking true philosophical doctrine. A philosophy diS' 
torted by an anticipated dogmatic theology, is no preparation 
for a future course of manly, high-toned theological study. 

He who traverses, in a right spirit, a course of philosophy 
constructed on the principle which I have indicated, should 
terminate it having, among other changes in his intellectual 
character, a deepened conviction that the thinker or the theo- 
logian, who seeks to define, demonstrate, and explain <dl that 
he believes, is on the road to pantheistic fatalism. The issue 
of a true philosophy is to disclose the horizon of mysteries 
by which the power of philosophising is bounded. Within 
that horizon he may at least learn that neither ethics nor 
Christian theology can be disproved by speculation. In this 
spirit, the student is naturally impelled beyond this region of 
speculative reason and demonstration into the province of 
morals, where he finds facts pressed upon him, in the ethical 
tendencies of our nature, which mere reasoning could never 
reach. And then, amid the deep disorder and darkness which 
reign' among these ethical tendencies which he proceeds to 
study, he may experience ^ impulse which urges him to pass 
beyond the region of merely human and natural morality into 
the higher regions of religious faith and grace, in which he < 
finds a revelation from God, addressed to our fallen race, and 
which contains an account of the origin and remedy of its 
disorders. The exposition and history of this highest, or 
divine philosophy, in the classes of theology, is the culmi- 
nating point of the studies of this coUege. 
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In what has been said, it is pretty obviously implied, 
that the efforts of men in quest of the origin and limits of 
human knowledge, and the kws by which it must be regu- 
lated, have a powerful transforming influence not only on the 
religion and theology, but on the general opinion of an age. 
In the -comprehensive thinking of the true metaphysician 
are the seeds of a harvest of great intellectual vigour. The 
successful votaries of philosophy are, if not immediately, at 
least in the long run, the influential men in the fluctuations 
of opinion. Their studies especially affect Christianity, 
whether we regard it as a system of doctrine or as a habit of 
the life. The vast generalizations and underlying truths of 
which philosophy is composed, pervade, in their innumerable 
ramifications, the foundations of the evidence and the diffe- 
rent parts of the intellectual structure of the Christian sys- 
tem. To grasp them with earnestness, must either greatly 
diminish or greatly intensify our religious faith. Also a 
considerable part of the task of the scientific divine is an 
application of the formulas of logic to vindicate the divine 
origin, and to find the systematic arrangement, of what is 
contained in the Bible. But philosophy is not adapted merely 
for a conservative instrument. It may also be made an instru- 
ment of maintaining health and progress, by infusing into 
the study of the formularies of doctrine a spirit of intellec- 
tual activity, apart from which the affection and the will are 
apt to be dormant or ill-directed in religious matters, and 
which none who have a hearty conviction of the identity of 
Christianity and Truth can consistently dread. The Chris- 
tian, moreover, proposes to regard every act of the under- 
standing as due to the service of God. This surely includes 
the intellectual effervescence occasioned by the philosophic 
temper and the tendency to ask for ezplanations, the occur- 
rence of which is an event so critical in the mental history of 
any mind. 

In the hope that what has already been said has helped 
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to bring me to a common understanding with my audience 
respecting the mould in which the series of logical and meta- 
physical exercises should be set in this college, I will now 
append a few sentences concerning the chief practical arrange- 
ments by which I hope to attract those who enrol with me 
in the pursuit of philosophy. 

There are two ways, in both of which the work associated 
with this chair may be conceived to be discharged. The 
one is indirect and indefinite. It includes the various public 
means, which he who holds the office may have an opportu- 
nity for using, in order to promote, in the opinion and litera- 
ture of the church and country, a right discussion and adjust- 
ment of the questions which rise along the special route 
through the region of philosophy at which we have pointed. 
The other is direct and more definite. It relates to the 
educational machinery to be created and kept at work in the 
class-room. 

Of the former of these means, I say nothing. But the pro- 
per, or at least the proposed, arrangements for promoting in 
the class-room the usefulness of this chair, is a matter to 
which I may be expected to refer in some detail. Yet it is 
one on which I must confine myself to what you may regard 
as vague and unpractical generalities. I do not like to de- 
scribe what as yet I have hardly tried, nor to picture what 
may never be realized. 

Hitherto the class has been assembled only one hour in 
each day — henceforward we propose to meet two hours 
daily. I hope to devote one of these hours chiefly to the 
delivery of the more formal lectures, including sometimes re- 
ferences to passages in philosophical literature. The other 
hour we reserve chiefly for conversations upon selected text- 
books, or upon the lectures ; for oral and written examina- 
tions ; and for criticisms upon the prescribed essays and exer- 
cises. Conversational exercises of this kind are important 
for rendering our class-room a place felt to be consecrated to 
really godal study. I need hardly remind you, that from 
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the days of Socrates and Plato downwards, the dialogue has 
been regarded as an important instrument for communicating 
philosophical instruction and the philosophical spirit. It has 
helped to associate men in a living struggle in quest of truth 
and wisdom along the devious paths of speculation. 

A perfect academical institution employs two orders of 
functionaries, or at least performs two functions. It has a 
body of professors and a body of tutors. It treats of what 
Bacon calls " parts of learning not sufficiently laboured and 
prosecuted," and also of what he calls " sciences already ex- 
tant and invented." It exhibits the more fluctuating and 
progressive parts of knowledge, in order to promote their pro- 
gress and adjustment. It presents also the details and more 
settled parts of knowledge as the foundation of a strict and 
accurate discipline. One of these functions we are, I suppose, 
expected to endeavour in some measure to perform in the 
hour for lecturing, and the other in the hour for conversa- 
tional exercises. The oral and written lectiu*es, and the se- 
lected passages read by me from books in the former hour, 
should, at any rate, convey some of the comprehensive views 
and wide general truths to which I am bound to introduce 
you. The conversations and other exercises of the second 
hour should help to associate the massive generalizations of 
philosophy with facts, and to break them down into the sepa- 
rate arguments on which they depend, so that each of them 
may be made an object of distinct regard and analysis. In 
a word, in the hour for lecture we should chiefly apply the 
intellectual telescope, and in the hour for exercises the intel- 
lectual microscope. 

The use of text-books, along with my own lectiu*es, I have 
already foimd important for sustaining the keen life which 
should be infused into our class-society, if it is to be really 
eflectual for beneficially altering the minds of those who 
belong to it, and for providing them with solid intellec- 
tual nourishment. But we here encounter an obstacle. 
Those who have most deeply considered the books which 
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compose the literature of philosophy, in connection with the 
series of topics to be discussed and of exercises to be per- 
formed in a class like this, may best Appreciate the difficulty 
— ^rather the impossibility — of finding any one book suffi- 
ciently adapted to the design of a text in speculative philo- 
sophy. This difficulty is aggravated by the peculiar direc- 
tion which the philosophical studies of this college are 
intended to receive. The divinity classes have confes- 
sions, articles, and creeds for the basis of their dogmatic 
instruction. In the department of philosophy we can, at the 
most, only piece together selections from certain authors in 
ancient and modern philosophy, and these rather as a text 
for critical comments than as a standard of authoritative 
doctrine. In this way we have hitherto used select passages 
from the Essai/ of Locke (as a fruitful field for criticism, 
and also on account of its prominent historical importance), 
with habitual references to the philosophical works of Beid, 
edited by Sir William Hamilton, to other writers of the Scot- 
tish school, and to the lectures of Cousin. In the parts of the 
course which relate to formal logic, we have referred chiefly 
to the well-known popular manuals of Port Royal and of 
Archbishop Whately, and we have derived advantage from 
the lucid and scientific work on the Laws of Thought, by the 
Rev. William Thomson of Queen's College, Oxford. I have 
been accustomed to associate with our discussions on the na- 
ture of science, the methods of constructing it, and the field of 
what is sometimes called inductive logic, passages from the 
Novum Organum, with reference to the recent doctrines of 
Compte, Mill, and Whewell. I must add, that if the condition 
of the literature of philosophy is so considerable a hindrance 
to the convenient use of a text-book, the difficulty is aggra- 
vated, because the range of selection is narrowed, by the in- 
adequate previous classical scholarship of so many Scottish 
students, and their insufficient preparation in those habits of 
thought and that familiarity with the structure of language, 
which men need before they can think the thoughts of Bacon 
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or Locke when reading the words in which these thoughts 
have been made permanent. 

I have said that we cannot find, in philosophical literatore, 
books from which the propositions which constitute a course 
of philosophical teaching maybe conveyed ready-made to your 
minds. I will add, that even if we had, the mere dogmatic 
conveyance of new propositions into men's understandings is 
not teaching philosophy at all. If it conveys truth, it does 
not communicate the impulse which converts the spontaneoug 
into the reflective life. That impulse, perhaps, proceeds less 
from mature speculations than from suggestive questions. If 
the pathway along which you have to tread is, in this depart- 
ment of the New College, still in a very unfinished state, I hope 
that it may, at least, carry you to a poLat at which your philo- 
sophical ardour may be roused, and your philosophical strength 
matured, by suggestions and brief summaries, to the degree 
of enabling you afterwards to find or construct a pathway 
for yourselves. In all the arrangements of the class, we 
seek to evoke the mental sympathy or contagion, which is 
apt, by the very manifestation of an earnest wrestling with 
the doubts and difficulties of these studies, to be communi-*- 
cated from one mind to another. Indeed, the word sympathy 
does not express the sufficient meaning. The mental world 
is pervaded by a kind of mystic influence. The social or 
sympathetic action of all adds to the intensity of the mental 
power of each. There is a kind of organic intellectual life 
in the human species, and. in sections or societies of it, 
which influences the intellectual life of each member of 
the species. It is through the help of this law that we 
hope to see created among us here a vortex of thought, or 
at least a small eddy, on the great stream of human intellec- 
tual activity. Having secured that result, I am content, for 
a time, with what many may call meagre attainments and 
partial knowledge. K before you pass away into the busy 
society of men, bruised and broken by competing interests 
and low worldly aims, you have here got your minds so 
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infected with the love of truth and candour, and generous 
comprehensive principle, with high aims and aspirations (so 
apt to be early blighted by the chill frosts of a coming stem 
experience among the men and things of the everyday world), 
that, in after life, you can but draw fresh strength and high 
resolve in seeking or proclaiming eternal truth from the me- 
mory of genial hours in this early spring-time of life, then 
the academical mechanism which leaves behind only this 
result has not been constructed in vain. 

In truth, we do not profess here to add a numerous 
assortment of new propositions to those that you already 
possess. We seek 'rather to infuse new powers and in- 
clinations, to invest old knowledge, and the forms in which 
it is expressed, with a new character in your minds, to foster 
among you a deep sense of ignorance, and of what it is 
that we are and must remain ignorant of, to induce you to 
show, in this spirit, a manly front to intellectual difficulties, 
and so to gather strength for securing a real experimental 
feeling of the gladness of a life occupied in wrestling with 
them, — ^thus fostering the spirit of doubt and self-diffidence 
in association with power. The history of all philosophy 
is more a series of sympathetic oscillations than, like the 
physical sciences and arts in the last two centuries, the 
movements of sustained progress. It imdulates rather than 
advances. In this respect it resembles poetry. He who writes 
poetry or philosophy must begin at the beginning. The 
deepest thoughts of metaphysics have been pondered in all 
ages. The Greek philosophers experiei^ed them as much as 
the men. of our own times. The true propositions, and the 
positive discoveries, which speculative philosophy contains, 
are not numerous, neither are the arguments by which they 
are reached and vindicated usually long. The power of 
this kind of knowledge lies, I think, more in the wide 
range of thought which is gained when any article of it is 
apprehended Tby the mind at all, and in the nourishment 
which it thus supplies to the contemplative faculty. Its 
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history is rather the history of highly-intensified manifest 
tations of reflective energy, than of growing and elaborated 
forms of doctrinal truth. The creed which it presents con- 
tains few but massive articles. It is less with the conclusions 
which philosophers have reached, than with the conscious or 
half conscious yearnings of the illustrious series of philoso- 
phical minds that we seek to draw you into sympathy, 
when we ask you to engage in the study of philosophy. 
The six huge volumes of Brucker, or the eleven volumes 
of Tennemann, register an accumulation of doctrine much 
of which we willingly discharge from our minds, except for 
the sake of the illustration which it embodies of the mental 
craving in which it originates. .If you demand a categori- 
cal summary of all that the world's professed thinkers have 
discovered from the period of the questionings of Thales and 
Anaximander, down to Hegel and Cousin, in the form of a 
statistical register of new propositions, the list seems scanty 
and of hardly appreciable importance. But who can sum up 
the indirect and indefinite effects upon individuals or socie- 
ties of the action of the great speculative force which has in 
that period been turned in quest of them ? The heavings of 
opinion which it occasions have affected the literature, laws, 
and civil and ecclesiastical arrangements of each age. All 
these are tinged by the kind of thinking about their thoughts, 
and about the universe in the light of that thinking, which, 
prevailing among speculative men, constitutes the history of 
human opinion a living organic growth. 

One word in conclusion. We resume this our work in this 
session in new circimistances. We are assembled amid the 
halls and beneath the towers of a new building copsecrated to 
academical purposes, which offers some evidence that in 
this nineteenth century that spirit which in former centiuries 
covered Europe with universities and colleges is not yet ex- 
tinct, and that even the noble monuments of Wykeham and 
Wolsey in the south, may have some counterpart in this 
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northern latitude. We havejiot here, it is true, the accumu- 
lated associations from the past. And these are associations 
to which neither the divine nor the philosopher need be wholly 
indifferent. There is no link of fancy which directly connects 
us within these walls with the scholastic studies of a former 
age, as in Paris, Salamanca, Oxford, or some of the national 
universities of our own land. But if we have not associa- 
tions with an academical past, we may, by making this the 
scene of a busy influential work in the present, ourselves 
create associations around them for the future. K not 
propelled from the past by an illustrious academical ancestry, 
we may project into the future. This, by associating with 
it an ideal dignity, saves the present from being vulgarized. 
When we enter to-day on a series of philosophical exercises, 
to be pursued in the direction which throughout this lecture 
I have been pointing at, it is well for us to remember, that, 
after all, neither a glorious retrospect nor the vision of a glow- 
ing prospect can infuse power into an institution which is not 
proving itself to be a living present force in the heart of the 
people, and meeting a real want of the times, by doing a 
work which the times really need. This, Uke other hiunan 
institutions, may stand while there is a work in society for it 
to do, and while it is honestly doing the wprk, by truly cre- 
ating and guiding opinion and wielding a moral force. But 
when the work is done or left imdone, neither old endow- 
ments and associations, nor ecclesiastical or civil patronage 
and power, can make head against the great law of the uni- 
verse, which either gradually or suddenly sweeps it away. 
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Every science, gentlemen, and every branch of knowledge or 
inquiry, has or ought to have a definite field within which it 
expatiates, and definite ends or objects which it proposes 
to itself to accomplish. To mark out as distinctly as possible 
that province, and specify as precisely as may be those aims, 
is one of the earliest duties devolving on an expoundpr 
of any particular science or department. It is often, how- 
ever, by no means one of the easiest, although always of pri- 
mary importance to those who would enter upon a new branch 
of study with advantage. 

Now every science, even within its proper limits, admits of 
being exhibited in either of two ways. The first of these 
may be called, and has been, the absolute or the general ; while 
the second, in contradistinction, may be termed the relative or 
particular. The absolute or general may be conceived as 
aiming simply at the conveyance of the whole truths or infor- 
mations of a science, in the order of their mutual connection 
and dependence. The relative or particular may be conceived 
of as selecting certain portions of these, for either exclusive or 
more prominent and special treatment, and this with a view to 
some use to be made of them, some ulterior end to be efiected. 
The one is not satisfied without completeness of exhibition as 
a systematic whole, in addition to proof for each particular 
part ; the other, tendering, as it should do, equally with the 
former, satisfactory proof of whatever it adduces or builds 
upon, may or may not include in its purpose the entire ex- 
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haustion of the truths of a given department : what it always 
does contemplate and include, is the application of some or 
all of them to some further use. 

As the course of instruction in moral philosophy which 
I propose to deliver from this place is, in certain of its 
aspects, of the latter or relative sort, rather than of the 
absolute or merely general — ^but this not so much from the 
omission of any of the parts of the subject, as owing to the 
prominence to be assigned to some — ^in order to understand 
the principle on which the arrangement of the projected 
course proceeds, it will be necessary that we should endea- 
vour to take in and embrace, in a single comprehensive 
view, the whole extent of our subject in its utmost generality . 
— to see what that subject really is — ^what it is that our 
science precisely proposes to itself or aims at — and what in- 
quiries it must necessarily include in order to attain that aim. 
The result may possibly be a conviction that, without any 
sacrifice either of completeness or of scientific rigour of treat- 
ment, the special prominence alluded to may be not only jus- 
tified by the special requirements of my hearers, and the spe- 
cial connection of this chair of philosophy with an institute of 
theological education and ministerial accomplishment, but 
demanded also by the more general though concurrent con* 
sideration, of the present aspect and tendencies of philosophi- 
cal speculation. It will be for others, of course, ultimately to 
judge of this : but meanwhile, and in any case, it were more 
than a sufificient gratification to be able to throw any thing of 
a clear and steady light on the province and aims of moral 
philosophy, or to succeed in showing that it has really either. 
The matter may call perhaps for a little attention, but it may 
also possibly repay some. It certainly is not unsuited to an 
academical audience, and I am content to postpone, in favour 
of its severer claims, the lighter and more popular topic of 
the pleasures and advantages of philosophic culture. 

It is natural, then, in endeavouring to form some idea of 
the probable object of any branch of study, to turn first to 
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its very title, for some hint or intelligible indication. And 
how far, in this case, does the title carry us ? Whether we 
consider the later Latin designation phUosophia moralis, or the 
earlier but corresponding Greek terms, r/^/xA, ri6tx^ or ^dr}, we 
seem to recognise at once in all the designation of a prac- 
tical science, conversant with man's habits and charo/cter, for 
both are comprehended under the terms i^Qyi and mores, inas- 
much as habits are either external or internal, either of action 
or of sentiment. Man is evidently viewed and studied bv 
it in the light of a creature formed for activity, tending 
to pursuit or already engaged in it — a creature whose active 
tendencies it is not only possible, but may be desirable and 
very important to regulate, to give a particular direction and 
set to, in order, of course, to the surer attainment thereby of 
some desirable end. 

But what end can have been specially in the eye of this 
contemplation of this philosophy; — and of such value in its 
estimation, as to render the study of human habits, the mode 
of their formation, and the deliberate moulding of the 
entire tendencies and character for the better attainment 
of that end, a matter of peculiar importance ? It cannot 
surely have designed to charge itself with the task of in- 
structing how to form and to educate man for the attain- 
ment alike of each and of every end, whether important or 
insignificant — to train, for example, for every craft and occu- 
pation ? No : the end for the realization of which it inves- 
tigated the most appropriate conditions of discipline and 
training, the end in order to which it would not have scru- 
pled even to cast the entire character anew, had that been 
possible, must have been an end much higher and more con- 
spicuous ; one common tp; mankind at large, under every 
diversity of condition and occupation, and one which made 
itself be universally felt and recognised, either more or less 
distinctly, as thus entitled to take precedence of, and to subor- 
dinate all particular and narrower aims. Is there any such, 
universally recognised as entitled always to dominate, and never 

N 
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to be lost sight of ? There are unquestionably two : one's gene- 
ral happiness or welfare, and conscious harmony with the law 
of one's own nature with the law of duty within the breast. 
Here at once toerge, and even by the force of reflections so 
simple as those that have just been specified^ the two first great 
generalizations of human ends, namely, happiness and virtue. 
And whatever may be the rdcttwe rank that shall be assigned 
to these, or the exact nature of the relation which we may 
suppose to subsist between them, — ^whether we shall come at 
last to regard them, with some of the schools both ancient 
and modem, as at bottom one, or with others as distinct and 
independent, or to which soever of the two we may adjudge 
the precedence, — ^it will still, and^ever in all probability, hold 
true, that, as these two ends did early stand out side by side 
to the reflective consciousness of mankind as pre-eminent, as 
closely related somehow, and as both mainly dependent on 
our own acquired temper and frame of mind, so will the dis- 
cipline best fitted as a whole to ensure the attainment of 
either, prove at the same time very directly and efficaciously 
instrumental in forming also to the other, without the neces- 
sity at any time, of a very exact discrimination between them, 
either in respect of their own nature, or of the habits and 
dispositions most conducive distinctively to the growth and 
cultivation of each. 

This, then, may be set down perhaps as the first and most 
general notion of moral philosophy. It is that department 
which considers the influence exerted on individual happi- 
ness and virtue by diflerent habitual tendencies or disposi- 
tions, and which prescribes and enforces such of these as are 
the most favourable. Under this, the simplest notion of its 
aim, it is the art or discipline which teaches the best means 
of compassing either of two valuable ends, the highest possi- 
ble happiness, or the highest possible virtue. 

But are the ends themselves perfectly well determined ? 
Is it perfectly ascertained, or incapable of doubt, what is 
universally the highest happiness possible for each individual ? 
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Is it absolutely the same for all ? and something, therefore, 
which it is proper for each alike to aim at ? Or does it indefinitely 
vary with the indefinite diversity of human condition and tem- 
])erament ? And the same questions, it is evident, are equally 
appUcal>le with reference to virtue. Is the consideration, then, 
and fixing of what these ends themselves are, of what eongtUutes 
the highest happiness, the noblest excellence and truest dignity 
of character, to be altogether excluded from the scope of 
ethical investigation? Undoubtedly not; unless what is most 
difficult is to be simply assumed as least needing determina^ 
tion. But if not, the moment that the necessity is admitted 
of beginning with the discussion of such questions as these, 
what is happiness? — what is duty, or morally incumbent? — 
what is virtue? — then starts up, as entitled to take prece- 
dence of the mere practical regulation of the habits with a 
view to those ends, a science of the ends themselves for 
which the habits are to be regulated — a science, in short, and 
a philosophy of duty, as well as a science, it may be, and 
a philosophy of happiness. Ancient speculation may have 
failed and bewildered itself in reference to both, chiefiy 
perhaps from not prosecuting each sufilciently apart, suppos- 
ing such a dependence between them that either must fur- 
nish the full explanation of the other, and from preferring 
generally, under this notion, for prior examination and trial, 
as a key to the difficulties of both, a theory of that which 
was truly the less worthy of preference. But the investiga- 
tion of both is still open and competent, and still remains 
among the highest and most interesting ; and if a selection 
is to be made, in the first instance, of either for sepa- 
rate and independent treatment, there can be little doubt 
surely that the subject of duty distinctly claims the pre- 
ference over that of gratification, not only as being in it- 
self a higher and more authoritative idea, but because the 
simple fulfilment of duty contributes really, by almost ge- 
neral acknowledgment, the most important element to that 
very happiness of which the other inquiry seeks to determine 
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the chief ingredients; and because, in the event of a collision, 
whether real or apparent, between personal enjoyment and 
the demand of duty, few could hesitate to pronounce whidi 
would be entitled on the spot to the higher consideration. 

We have nearly reached our completed view of the scope 
and aim of moral philosophy, considered strictly as a depart- 
ment of phOosophical speculation, and might almost proceed 
to enumerate its leading divisions. Originating in the felt 
practical importance of regulating the habits and dispositions, 
with a view to personal happiness and to the comfort of 
conscious self-approval, it may be conceived to have been 
drawn gradually upward in its regards to the consideration 
of the nature, the objects, and the grounds of that very pe- 
culiar sentiment of approval itself. All actions and disposi- 
tions, one s own or those of other men, are early perceived to 
be capable of very simple and impressive discrimination atid 
arrangement, according as they are either right or wrong, — a 
capital and pervading dbtinction, far more promptly appre- 
hended and more decisively applied, than any discoverable sub- 
servience of either act or habit to our general welfare. Let the 
word ethics or morals be supposed to denote the several pro- 
positions, rules, or precepts expressive of the sentiments and 
conduct exigible of every one, by the common feeling and 
expectation of his kind, in certain specified sets of circum- 
stances ; — ^then is there, or may there be, a science of this body 
of propositions, truths, or precepts, a science in short of ethics, 
and a philosophy also ? The science would consist of the 
truths themselves, so combined and methodized as to give 
mutual illustration and support, and so carried up to first 
principles, or propositions of commanding generality, as that 
the particular and inferior truths should as much as possible 
be seen to follow from the higher as corollaries. The philo- 
sophy of the science, again, would relate to the grounds and 
authority of tho first principles or most general and funda- 
mental truths on which the science was made to rest, and to the 
legitimacy of its characteristic processes or modes of proof; 
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Now, in reference to the subject of ethics in particular, oc- 
casions will afterwards occur for enumerating more fully 
the several theoretical or speculative questions that would 
straightway present themselves, supposing the entire body 
of moral truths or doctrines to have been thus previously 
digested into a methodical and consistent form. At pre- 
sent, it is sufficient merely to mention, by way of specimen, 
such as these : — Is there any common mark, or property, or 
characteristic, by which right actions and right dispositions 
may be distinguished, independently of accidental difference 
of opinion regarding their rightness ? What is it that dis- 
tinctively passes in the mind, or is present to its regards, on 
each occasion of its pronouncing moral judgment ? By what 
faculty or power of the mind is it that we come by moral 
perceptions ? and what authority do these perceptions carry 
with them ? To the last of these questions it may be neces- 
sary for us again to advert. 

This then, I conceive, and this alone, which has now been 
described, constitutes the proper province, the exclusive busi- 
ness of ethics, considered strictly as a science, with, of course, 
a speculative function to discharge in reference to the vindi- 
cation of its own principles, processes, and theory. The 
science and philosophy of duty, as they may well be termed, 
form, therefore, the central division of our course or subject ; 
and it is carried out still farther by a division on either side — 
the one preparatory and psychological, the other consumma- 
tive and still more purely and deeply moral, being the de- 
velopment of higher implications and inferences. The subject 
of Christian ethics, forming the proper sequel and continua- 
tion of all the preceding, constitutes the last and highest 
division, and completes the whole. And first, with regard to 
the first of these, or the psychological. 

I. It is plain that to be qualified to pronounce aright upon the 
moral qualities of actions, we must conceive them accurately, 
that is, we must enter fully into the state of the agent's mind in 
doing or designing them. To be qualified still farther to classify 
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actions according to their moral resemblances, we must not only 
be able barely to realize in thought the feelings and motives 
from which they sprang, but have acquired by fiimiliarity a deli- 
cate perception, as it were, of the finer features of these. Now, 
there are two ways of attaining this— of acquainting ourselves 
intimately with feelings, affections, passions, and of arranging 
systematically in our thoughts those with which we have 
become acquainted. One method is by attending mainly .to 
the objects or causes by which our emotions are awakened, so 
as to ensure our actually experiencing the latter in their fullest 
strength, and our being in consequence impressed, spontane- 
ously as it were, and without sensible effort, with their resem- 
blances or differences. The other is by attending keenly to 
the nature of the feelings themselves, when they are at any 
time really experienced by us, or happen to be recalled in 
thought. The two processes, indeed, are never wholly sepa- 
rate, nor exclusive each of the other. But the larger share of 
the mind's energy and regards, which is directed in the one case 
towards objective contemplation, wiU render it probable that in 
that case we shall remember well only such likenesses or dif- 
ferences in our feelings as can be referred to some correspond- 
ing similarity or difference observable in their exciting causes or 
objects. In the other case, if we proceed to arrange and to 
classify our feelings at all, we shall be more likely to do so by 
their own inherent qualities, and greatly more likely to gain an 
insigh^ into their intimate and essential nature. The one mode 
may conduct us to a fuller and more familiar experience of our 
different feelings and affections— as of anger, fear, resentment, 
shame, ambition, envy ; but it will lead to no different classi* 
fication of these from the ordinary one by outward exciting 
causes and occasions, nor to any other notion of the mind, 
as the subject of them, than simply as capable of existing 
successively in them all ; the other will present the mind to 
its own contemplation, or to the thoughts of the psychologist, as 
endowed only with the smallest possible number of powers and 
susceptibilities, capable of originating and explaining the phe- 
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nomena in question. Now, either mode might answer sufficiently 
the purpose of the philosophical moralist, for he has to do, not 
with the composition of the passions, but with their character, 
their force, and tendency : and it may safely be presumed that 
the most influential of them, whether for good or ill, have long 
been sufficiently known to every one, under their ordinary and 
familiar designations. But, on the other hand, the exhibition v 
1^ the springs of action according to the more strictly analy- 
tical and psychological method has this advantage, that it 
carries forward and continues in the pathematic department 
of our nature, on which moral science is more peculiarly and 
directly based, the same anatomical treatment which is usu- 
ally applied to the cognitive faculties. The psychology of 
the feelings, the will, and the moral faculty, when super- 
added to that of the cognitive powers, should complete the 
psychology of our entire nature — if, indeed, any enumera- 
tion, analysis, and classification of the entire phenomena of 
the mind, am&zingly diversified as these are, can be supposed 
as yet entitled to pretend, with probability, to more than 
the credit of some approach to completeness. Here, then, 
lies the boundary-line' which marks off the territory of 
moral science from that of mental philosophy at large; 
and if, upon its own side of that line, and within its own 
region, moral science takes up and applies the same methods 
that had previously been employed in a different department, 
it is not because of any absolute necessity for doing so, in 
order to the attainment of its proper purposes, but for the 
sake of certain collateral advantages, already adverted to, but 
advantages too important to be lightly thrown away. Con- 
tests, also, it cannot be forgotten, have been waged inces- 
santly on this frontier ground, respecting points of no incon- 
siderable subtlety, the decision of which, it has been supposed, 
must materially affect the settlement of certain other ques- 
tions more strictly and purely ethical. Were it for no other 
purpose than in order to be able to judge whether, and how 
far, such is really the case, some entrance into the analytic 
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discussions of this department would, even for the moralist, 
be next to unavoidable. The immediate results, moreover, 
may more, perhaps, than repay the expenditure of some little 
pains in comprehending distinctly the matters at issue. Nor 
ought it to be overlooked besides, that it requires no more 
than an intelligent study of this preliminary department to 
gather from it some of the best fruits of philosophical cul- 
ture and moral improvement. The mere habit of conten^ 
plating intelligently the mechanism of our internal frame — oi 
marking its various susceptibilities, passions, and affections, 
with their mutual relations — of observing how they are severally 
stimulated or otherwise influenced in particular circumstances 
and situations, how they act and react on one another, their 
tendency to affect the will, and to determine the character, 
according to their relative strength and the particular pro- 
portions in which they are found united — such contempla- 
tions could scarcely fail even of themselves to suggest im- 
portant practical directions for the better regulation of the 
different powers and passions, in order to the attainment of a 
strong, a well-balanced, and a dignified character. Much in 
the same way, it might be possible, for instance, to imagine a 
treatise on the intellectual faculties which, while it had little 
pretension to subtlety of analysis, or to rigorous consistency 
and completeness of scientific arrangement, should yet con- 
tain most important observations on the culture and disci- 
pline of the separate intellectual powers, and communicate 
many enlarged and practically valuable views upon the gene- 
ral subject. Perhaps, indeed, it may be owing in no small de^ 
gree to this very circumstance — ^toa strong conviction, namely, 
of the benefit derivable, both in a moral and a philosophical 
point of view, from a simple inspection of our inward springs 
of action, and of the circumstances that tend most powerfully 
to influence them — that the very aim of moral philosophy has 
sometimes been supposed absolutely to extend no farther, 
and its object has been explicitly and expressly defined to be 
" to ascertain the general rules of a wise and virtuous con- 
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duct, by an examination of the principles of the human con- 
stitution and of the circumstances in which man is placed." 
Yet surely the act of looking in upon the mechanism of our 
nature in its actual workings, so as to discern the different 
powers in operation there, together with their relations as a 
system, and to be in consequence aware, perhaps, in a general 
way, that such or such an evolution is not quite compatible 
with the best condition of the whole, or is not in full harmony 
with the legisktion of the superior principle asserting for 
itself the supreme control — ^this surely could not supersede 
the still higher and more strictly ethical inquiry into the prin- 
ciples of that asserted legislation, theii* consistency with 
themselves, the nature of the source or faculty from which 
they emanated, and the authority or deference which they 
were entitled to claim ? The detailed survey and analysis of 
our feelings, affections, and other springs of action, can claim 
for themselves as such, and as a mere department of mental 
science, no such title and no such dignity ; while yet it is 
true, on the other hand, that, ministers as they simply are to 
moral science properly so called, the study of them, teach- 
ing as it does to man the knowledge of himself, of what is 
most intimately present to him at every moment, and most 
influentially operative in the depths of his own bosom, and 
discovering to him the laws according to which some of the 
most important principles of his nature are developed and 
improved, tends to enlarge, and liberalize, and cultivate the 
understanding beyond almost any other study whatever, gives 
a knowledge of huiman nature, itself the most humanizing of 
all knowledges ; and, while it trains to comprehensiveness of 
regard, to strength, acuteness, and elevation of faculty, both 
enables and disposes the mind to enter with ready and intel- 
ligent sympathy into whatever is most interesting to indM- 

duals or important to the welfare of societies and of the 
race. 

Let us now turn from this first division of our subject to 
the third; and two remarks, in passing, on the intermediate or 
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second division, already generally described by us,* will ap- 
propriately usher us into this new department. 

n. Among the inquiries enumerated as belonging to the 
philosophy of ethics was specified that into the nature of the 
moral faculty — in short, into its psychology. We are here 
reminded of the disproportionate space and importance that 
are apt perhaps to be given, and, as it may be thought, have 
actually in this country been too often given, to the questions^ 
as to tfa^ mere psychological nature of the conscience, con- 
sidered as a faculty— 4ts primary or derivative character — 
and, if it be derivative, the number and nature of the ele- 
ments of which it is composed — questions, it may supposed, 
of mere curious analysis, afiecting only, so to speak, the con- 
stitution and pedigree, but in no respect the reality of the 
authority of the great moral court or power. And undoubt- 
edly a disproportionate space may be given to any inquiry, 
however intrinsically important, more especially provided it 
be allowed entirely to eclipse other questions that lie still 
beyond, and are themselves of equal or of greater moment. 
But the inquiry referred to is assuredly very far from being 
either a vain or an insignificant one, when directed to the 
ascertainment of the source of the peculiarity characteristic 
of conscience, namely, the essentially authmtative nature of 
its dictates, and the grounds of the deference due to that 
peculiarity. For, let but the power of moral perception be 
once supposed to be not simple and original, and few things 
could then be more important than that we should distinctly 
know what are its constituent elements, and what the precise 
history and process of their combination, in order to our 
being thoroughly satisfied that the same combination must 
always take place under every imaginable variety of circum- 
stAices, and always terminate in the necessary acquisition, 
by every individual, of a faculty fundamentally and constitu- 
tionally the same. And if, in addition to the probably facti- 
tious and composite nature of the moral power itself, the 

♦ Pp. 196, 197. 
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feeling also of imperative obligation attending its exercises 
should be held to be not simple and underived, it will even 
become still more important that we should clearly under^ 
stimd the composition of the latter, in order to our being 
sure that it contains any thing which is really peculiar and 
strictly imperative — ^that its seemingly authoritative character 
is not illusory, and resolvable into the power of associations 
and prejudices which carry with them, properly speaking, no 
binding force at all. 

Nor does it seem to be more than a very loose and unsatis* 
factory adjustment — or evasion, rather — of both these diffi- 
culties, to allege that it matters very little whether conscience 
and its accompanying sentiment of aut}iority be regarded as 
original or derived, provided both be, in point of fact, as they 
are, the regular products of our nature, and of the circum- 
stances in which we are placed; that, as these circumstances are 
themselves quite as much of divine appointment as is the con- 
stitution of our nature, whatever springs uniformly from both 
must be as much entitled to be regarded as an indication for 
our guidance from their common Author, as if his will had 
been evinced by a direct and immediate instinct impressed 
upon humanity, an irresistible determination to act, or to feel, 
or to believe in a certain manner, of which we could give no 
account nor vindication, but nevertheless could not possibly 
shake ourselves free. Such considerations, it is obvious, go 
but a little way towards assuring us even of the absolute uni- 
versality and the necessary continuance, under all circum- 
stances, of the power or product in question, although it 
should never hitherto have failed to present' itself in such cir^ 
cumstances as have been actually tried ; and they contribute 
literally nothing towards establishing its authoritative, obliga- 
tory character. Suppose they were sufficient to evince the 
constancy of the power, as one and an invariable force in 
human nature, and that there could be no question as to the 
purpose it was designed to answer, still there are in human 
nature various other forces, determinations, tendencies, spring- 
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ing quite as unequivocally from our constitution and circum- 
stances, and of which the respective purposes are manifest, and 
have, moreover, been rendered ends to us for their own sakes, 
but not necessarily on that account supreme ends, autho- 
ritative ones, which it were ipso fctoto not allowable for us 
to think of traversing. Such are hunger, and thirst, and the 
love of repose, and various other of our desires and appetencies. 
Yet who would dream of their gratification being rendered 
obligatory by the mere fact of their being there, or even of 
OUT ability plainly to discem the end designed by nature in 
the bestowal of them ? 

Now, this is but a single illustration of the importance, once 
the sense of obligation attendant on moral perception has been 
denied to be immediate, simple, and peculiar, of considering 
narrowly from what other source or sources it is proposed to 
be derived, lest the discernible inadequacy of these should, in 
effect, leave moral perception without any real authority at all. 
And, to give but one other example, when the attendant feeling 
is allowed to be really peculiar, yet maintained to be neither 
simple nor immediate, but inexplicably gendered or evolved 
upon the confluence into one of several ingredients, none of 
which separately exhibit a trace of it — does not this, in the first 
place, look like asserting very much as it may suit one ? and 
is it not, in the second, really to give up the composite and 
derivative nature of the peculiarity distinctive of the con- 
science, and to call in for explaining it a separate and original 
capacity after all, only that this capacity is supposed to require, 
in order to its being called into action, the simultaneous 
presentation to the mind of the several prior elements or 
supposed ingredients, whose combination, therefore, does not 
properly form the new feeling, but simply precede it, as its 
antecedent or occasion. 

Finally, under this second division, it is principally with 
reference to the way in which they assert and vindicate this 
peculiarity of moral sentiment — its authoritative character, or 
the imperative sense of obligation attendant on moral judg- 
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ment — it is with reference, in a word; to the way in which they 
respectively secure and uphold, or, on the other hand, appear 
to invalidate and endanger, the reality and unchangeableness 
of moral distinctions, that it becomes important to review and 
compare the leading ethical theories or systems, both of our 
own and of other countries, and from the very variety of the 
principles employed by them, with such appearance of suc- 
cess, to account respectively for at least a large portion of 
the entire phenomena, to derive a new ground for believing 
in the reality and the security of the provision that has been 
interwoven with the human constitution for the production 
of convictions and sentiments which it was of paramount 
consequence that none of the species should fail to possess, but 
not by any means of equal consequence that they should, even 
collectively, be able either soon or thoroughly to explain. 

III. But the same peculiarity of the conscience, its au- 
thoritative power, when fully fathomed in what it neces- 
sarily implies, or followed out to the inferences which it 
immediately draws after it, ushers us straightway into a 
still higher region, the third division of our theme, which 
may be called that of the necessary implicates and inferences 
of moral judgment, or of naked ethics properly so called. The 
conscience, as distinctively and essentially authoritative, car- 
ries in its utterances the felt force of law ; and a law, too, 
of which when we inquire the sanction, as every law must 
have some such to be at all entitled to be called law, we 
speedily discover that it has not been left to rest for its en- 
forcement on the mere taste and quality of a sentiment, how- 
ever peculiar, positively commending duty to our acceptance, 
or on the mere smart and pungency of an opposite and more 
decided feeling, that follows its rejection or violation. Every 
one instantly feels that, were this all by which it was backed, 
the moral faculty would resolve itself substantially into a 
species of mental taste or relish, of which men might feel 
themselves free to refuse the gratification, provided they 
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were content to submit in consequence to its only sapo* 
tion^ a certain amount of a particular kind of pain ; and 
even that pain itself would soon cease to be regarded — 
would lose, indeed, all that now renders it so truly formid- 
able. Who can fail to see that morality, if trusted ultimately 
and solely to such support, must inevitably and swiftly dis-> 
appear, and the sense of guilt itself vanish utterly away? 
There it, then, at all times in the background, and always 
more or less distinctly known to be so, another sanction. 
There is included in the very utterances of the moral faculty 
a reference to a different power ; and were it not so, ail worth 
and good, and the very sense of sin itself, had long ago died 
out of the world. It belongs, then, to our subject to evolve 
this great implicate of the exbtence of a God, thus given to us 
in a moral datum or fact — and of a Qrod possessed of a moral 
nature and attributes fundamentally in accordance with the 
convictions of that nature which he has bestowed upon our- 
selves. 

And there are stUl other implicates or inferences of the 
same class, scarcely less momentous or of less urgent moral 
interest to the human spirit — all deducible immediately from 
ethical facts. Thus, the sense of g^t encloses and is attended 
with a sense of personal amenableness or responsibility to the 
great moral Being by whom conscience has been set up, and 
of probable retribution from his hand : — ^if in the present life, 
then with the farther persuasion, that even here a moral 
government is certainly or probably to be found exercised by 
him — and if beyond, then with the ominous belief or appre- 
hension of a coming immortality. Now, the inquiries on all 
these points — God, the reality of his existence, his person- 
ality, the holiness of his nature — sin, its desert in his eye, the 
light in which he regards a creature tainted with it — ^the pro- 
bable fate or destiny of such a creature — ^retribution, immor- 
tality — ^these all spring most directly and inevitably out of the 
facts and phenomena, the wants and suggestions of our moral 
nature. They constitute the very problems that have ever given 
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its grand interest and value to the entire department, the high 
ends for the sake of which its speculations and researdies 
have always been mainly prosecuted. That the phenomena 
of the ethical region served only to start the inquiries, but 
did not of themselves avail fully to resolve 'them, would 
not dispense with the duty, upon the part of the moral phi- 
losopher, to pursue them when once started, and to bring 
them to a close by means of evidence furnisiied from what- 
ever quarter, seeing not only that they had been obtruded 
upon him in his own proper department, and been first 
originated there ; but farther, that followed up and defini- 
tively settled they tmui be, or must be astumed to have been, 
in order to any satisfaction on moral subjects, or even to the 
very existence of morality in the world. It is fully compe- 
tent for him, therefore, and more than merely competeni^ it 
is in a manner incumbent, to explicate these high truths, for 
the satisfactory accomplishment of his own special purposes, 
and from the premises furnished by his own science, so far as 
these will carry him ; to supplement any deficiency in the 
evidence which it furnishes by additional proofs derived from 
any other quarter; and lastly, to examine and dispose of 
whatever arguments would deny, or whatever theories would 
evade and dispense with, his conclusions. 

It may be thought, indeed, that this is virtually to set 
up a right to draw within the circle of ethics, at pleasure, 
as large a portion as one may choose, or even the whole 
of other separate and independent subjects — for example, 
natural theology — and a part also perhaps of what under 
a different view belongs to metaphysics or ontology, in so 
far as the latter deals with the questions, whether a proof 
be pouible of the existence of the supersensible? of what 
sort that proof must be in order to be sufficient ? and what 
the amount is of such as we do actually possess ? The an- 
swer, however, obviously is, that every science or art is 
e&titled to fetch at once from the domain of any other, and 
to employ in its own service, whatever fact or truth is suited 
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to its special purpose, subject only to the condition that the 
feet or truth so borrowed be acknowledged to be really such by 
the competent authorities in the department whence it has been 
taken, or that original and independent proof of its accuracy be 
offered, on the occasion when use is proposed to be made of 
it. Should the materials for a particular speculation be taken 
from the field or from the fruits of never so many sciences, 
should it even embrace the whole facts and conclusions of some, 
still it deals with these for a different end and to a different 
effect. Their resting-place, which was the establishment of the 
facts and truths themselves, is but its starting point, — what 
is peculiar to itself being the use and purpose to which they 
are turned by it. There is really no interference, so long as 
the one does not uselessly repeat the processes of proof, as 
well as the conclusions of the other, and provided, when one 
offers an independent proof of its own, this incidental burden 
has been laid on it by the absence of a generally acknow'- 
lodged valid one to the same effect. And, as regards natural 
theology in particular, which has no separate department of 
nature or single class of facts for its special field, nor employs 
any peculiar processes of its own, but prosecutes its search alike 
in every different field in quest of evidence bearing on the de- 
termination of a certain number of definite questidns, it would 
be difficult perhaps to assign a reason why its accumulations 
should not be held to be carried on, if under the eye and in the 
interest of any other branch, then under the eye and in the 
interest of moral science, which first urgently propounded to 
it the very problems to be solved, which always furnishes 
some of the most pregnant hints and most indispensable contri- 
butions towards their solution, and which is scarcely less con- 
cerned in the successM solution of the chief of them than 
is even revealed religion itself. Nor can there be any reason, 
in the present state of literature and in the aspect of our 
times, to apprehend any evil consequence from too frequent 
recurrence, in different relations, to matters so momentous, 
or even from repeated treatment of considerable portions (rf 
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the general subject, m appropriate connection with the special 
topics of each separate class. 

It will have been perceived by this time, in what consists 
that specialty of the proposed course of instruction which has 
already been alluded to, and which might entitle it to be 
considered as in the same degree a relative and particular, 
rather than a merely general and absolute treatment of at 
least a certain portion of our subject — ^relative, that is, to 
the existing tendencies of speculative opinion, to the pro- 
bable requirements of the majority of my hearers, and rela- 
tive a6o to the more special aims of the college with which 
this chair is connected. The specialty consists in the higher 
prominence to be given, on the ground of all the preceding con- 
siderations, to certain topics, which not only pertain, however, 
at all times legitimately to the department, but are, moreover, 
entitled to be considered as forming always the culminating 
points, the last and highest summits of the science. Not that 
it is in any way intended, in compliance with temporary 
circumstances, or in deference to the interest of a present ex- 
citement on subjects somewhat connected with ours, in the 
very least to lower or dilute the most rigorous mode or 
standard of discussion that could be contended for as proper 
to our own. There is, in the nature of the case itself, no 
reason whatever for apprehending such a result, nor do we 
feel that we are peculiarly exposed (if we at all know our- 
selves), to the danger or the temptation of either betraying or 
lowering, by any unworthy compliance, the strictly inde- 
pendent study of mental or of moral science. We are firmly 
persuaded, on the contrary, both that there is such a distinct 
and independent study, and that, for the interests of revealed 
religion itself, it ia of the greatest consequence that it be seen 
and allowed to be so. For, be its defects, and it» shortcomings 
what they may, still in the demonstration of the divine existence, 
to which it essentially ecmtributes, and in the evidence of the 
moral nature of the Deity, which it may almost be said ex- 
clusively to supply, it furnishes the grand basis, and fulfils 

O 
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the prime conditions indispensably necessary, in order to the 
possibility of a valid external proof of Revelation, grounded 
even on miraculous attestations. We cannot see how the 
service which it even in this single respect renders, could 
either be wholly dispensed with, or be rendered from any 
other source. Its use and functions, therefore, however 
limited they may be held to be, and however separately 
feeble or even powerless for the great practical purposes of 
effective moral elevation, or abiding satisfaction of spirit on 
many questions of profoundest interest and of paramount 
urgency, cannot, without serious risk, be utterly disclaimed 
and repudiated. Yet why, on the other hand, should those 
who firmly claim for it a sphere at once legitimate and 
important, but who look nevertheless earnestly for the rege- 
neration of the species, and the renovation of each of its mem- 
bers — ^for the medicating of the ills of universal society, and 
the healing of the deep-seated malady of each individual spirit, 
to a quarter wholly different, even to that spiritual Christianity 
which is now the hope of the world — ^why should any one 
who has this hope in him hesitate, whatever be his position, 
or his profession, or his chosen walk, of contemplation or of 
labour, with glad but humble confidence to make undisguised 
avowal of his faith? or how rather could it be thought, 
that in such days especially as we are fallen upon, any one 
could, with conscious loyalty and honour, consider himself at 
liberty for a moment to do otherwise? And this it is ac- 
cordingly, and this alone, that in our special circumstances 
constrains from me the avowal, that in the treatment of my 
particular subject, and the discussion of the various themes 
that await us, while altogether indisposed and unable to make 
gratuitous and unrequired sacrifice of the moral reason even 
on the altar of faith, or to give up the claims of man's moral 
nature to a separate and intelligent scrutiny, with the possi- 
bility, at least, of sound and valuable results, — convinced, that 
although it may not be possible to make out the entire plan 
of human nature amidst the disorder which has come upon it, 
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yet somewhat, and even much of the original outline it is still 
given to us to decipher; believing, too, that the evidences of 
a divine adaptation between the remedial provisions of a 
healing economy on the one hand, and the constitution, wants, 
aspirations, and forebodings of a fallen nature on the other, 
will best be evolved and appreciated by a consideration of 
each, in the first instance, and to a large extent, separate and 
independent; and yet holding, in perfect consistency with 
this, the inadequacy of nature's strength to do much more for 
effectually bettering its own condition, than attain to a pro- 
founder sense of its helplessness, and authenticate, or recog- 
nise as validly authenticated and commissioned, a Greater 
than nature, who offers to imdertake the effective treatment 
of its malady — ^I should indeed account it a valuable con- 
summation and result of all our labours, if we could so survey 
our own special territory, as intelligently to perceive and 
deeply to feel in how many momentous respects it is (to use 
the happy language of a great master, himself but just gone 
up from the solemn survey) a science " far more of desiderata 
than of dicta" — could so walk its shaded margin, as to discern 
the gaps that break ever and anon the continuity of its out- 
line, and mark the points at which it seems to stretch omin- 
ously away from us, and be lost in the unknown; if, in one 
word, the great original law of all created intelligences 
should prove, in our study of its dread characters, as traceable 
even on the darkened tablet of our hearts, in any measure a 
schoolmaster to bring us unto Christ. 

No time is left us for entering on the subject of Christian 
Ethics, the fourth and concluding division of the course. 
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NATURAL SCIENCE. 



If there be any class in the New College requiring, in an 
especial manner, that its nature and objects be explained to 
an audience interested in the institution, it is the one con- 
nected with the chair which I have the privilege of filling. 
The very title seems to be so imperfectly understood, that I 
have been gravely asked by respected and intelligent indi- 
viduals, what was meant hy natwral science ? Even in works 
of high pretenions, natural science and physical science are 
spoken of as one and the same. Suffer me to say, that the 
difference is great, and the distinguishing marks obvious. 

In pht/sical science, the attention is occupied with the con- 
ditions of rest and motion in solid, liquid, and gaseous*' 
bodies, or masses, and in those which have been termed im- 
ponderables. These branches of knowledge are usually re- 
ferred to under the terms statics and dynamics. In natural 
science, on the other hand, the inqtlirer is directed to the 
conditions of aggregation in inorganic and organized masses, 
preparatory to the investigations of the properties or func- 
tions connected with form and structure, the results of which 
embrace all that may be considered as the phDosophy of the 
subject. 

While our peculiar department has been confounded with 
physical science, it has been more frequently regarded as 
identical with natural history. But, under the title of natu- 
ral history, the public has been so much accustomed to con- 
template the results of observation apart from experimental 
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research, as to justify the definition of this branch of know- 
ledge as the history of the resemblances and differences, or 
of the external characters, of inorganic and organized beings. 
When, along with a knowledge of these external appearances, 
we endeavour to combine an acquaintance with the peculiar 
structure and specific functions which the scalpel and the 
microscope can unfold, in connection with careful observation, 
we are entering the domain of natural science, and witness- 
ing natural history embraced in the enclosure. 

There were many circumstances which, in their different 
beariags, co-K>perated in exciting the Free Church to add a 
class of natural science to her theological institute. Towards 
the close of last century, the geological doctrines of Hutton 
had taken as deep root in the public mind as the metaphysics 
of Hume. There was excellence in both, but the defects 
were many and dangerous. Hutton, profoundly ignorant of 
the truths of paleontology, as then determined, could see in 
the crust of the earth nothing but endless disintegration and 
depression, with renewed consolidation and elevation, and 
fancied he looked on a system in which there were no proofs 
of a beginning, and no prospect of an end, no evidence of 
creative power, and consequently but faint traces of presid- 
ing wisdom or benevolent purpose. 

Subsequent to the rise of this Scottish geology of Hutton, 
the German geology of Werner was introduced, and for a 
while appeared to triuifiph. This system, equally indifferent 
to the truths of paleontology, and outraging all philosophy 
by the extravagance of its assumptions, paved the way for 
those reveries of progressive development with which of late 
years we have been inundated. In Jameson's " Geognosy," 
it is stated, in reference to organic remains, " Those which 
occur in the earliest periods belong to the lowest and most 
imperfect class of animals, the zoophytes. In the newer and 
newer formations, we meet with quantities of- shells and fish, 
and these are accompanied by a variety of marine plants." 
''Land plants appear later, and land animals still later." 
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" During the period when the ettrth was still covered to a 
great height with water, neither plants nor animals had been 
created. When the water diminished in height, and the dry 
land began to appear, marine plants, and the lowest and most 
imperfect animals were created. As the water diminished, 
it appears to have become gradually more fitted for the sup- 
port of animals and vegetables, as we find them increasing in 
number, variety, and perfection, and approaching more to the 
nature of those in the present seas, the lower the level of the 
outgoings of the strata, or, what is the same thing, the lower 
the level of the water. The same gradual increase of organic 
beings appears to have taken place on the dry land." — ^Pp. 
80, 82. 

The popular work termed " Cuvier's Theory of the Earth," 
made its appearance" in 1813, under the countenance of the 
distinguished professor of natural history in the University 
of Edinburgh. In this work, science, falsely so called, and 
revelation, appeared in antagonism. Cuvier assigned to the 
intercourse which Moses had with the Egyptians, the origin of 
all the knowledge which he possessed and has recorded con- 
cerning the Creation and the Deluge ; while he does not con- 
sider the arh as the vessel of safety, where all of the human 
family^that escaped the catastrophe found a refuge. Yet this 
work, decidedly antiscriptural in many of its bearings, was 
inconsiderately recommended by Professor Jameson, as calcu* 
lated " to fix the attention of naturalfsts on a new series of 
facts, to admonish the sceptic, and afford the highest pleasure 
to those who delight in illustrating the truth of the Sacred 
Writings by an appeal to the facts and reasonings of natural 
history." 

The appearance of the work termed " The Vestiges of the 
Creation," did not, at the first, excite any great amount of 
interest^ even with the extraordinary effort to give it publicity 
which was resorted to, by the unusual distribution of separate 
copies, to distinguished individuals, and others. The reading 
public were, in a great measure, ignorant of all the foundations 
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of the reasonings employed. A few considered the work as 
bearing much the same relation to geology as the novels of 
Scott did to history — a strange hodge-podge of fSct and fic- 
tion, which they were incompetent to eliminate. Too many, 
alas ! did not understand the character of the work, consider- 
ing it harmless ; and even clergymen recommended its peru- 
sal to students of divinity, in the belief that it was a fair 
exposition of geological opinions. Nor can we wonder at 
this. In the only scientific periodical in Scotland, J%«^£lff»- 
Iwrgh New PhUosophicdl Jowmail, conducted by Professor 
Jameson, this work was noticed in the following laudatory 
terms: — *' Although we do not agree with the ingenuous 
author of this interesting volume in several of his specula- . 
tions, yet we can safely recommend it to the attention of 
our readers, who will perceive, from the subjoined table of 
contents, that the subjects discussed are of an attractive 
Ismdr^anuary 1845, p. 180, No. 75. 

Even after the demolition of the whole of this visionary 
fabric, by Sir David Brewster in the North British Eemew^ 
and by Professor Sedgwick in the Edinburgh BevieWy the 
author of the '^ Yestiges" thought proper to send forth an 
'* ExpUmatUm/* indicating too plainly lus incompetency to 
deal with the subject which he ventured to discuss.* Yet 
again we have the same Edinburgh New PhUosophical Jovmcd 
declaring: — " These 'Explanations' sufficiently prove that the 
author has met with great effect the arguments of his dis- 
tinguished opponents!" — AprU 1846, p. 400. 

The few individuals who deliberately and intelligently 
looked on the tendency of these crude generalizations from 
imperfect or misunderstood data, as fostering errors of a very 
dangerous kind, perceived the necessity of introducing an 
acquaintance with the truths of natural science into the theo- 

* The reader, if interested in the important subjects here referred to — 
and who can fail to be interested ? — would find a rich repast in ** A Dis- 
course on the Studies of the University of Cambridge." Fifth Edition. 
By Professor Sedgwick. 1850. 
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logical curriculum of the Free Church. The subject was, 
accordingly, brought under the consideration of the General 
Assembly in May 1845, and the chair was constituted, unani- 
mously, by the Assembly which met at Inverness in the 
autumn of the same year. 

Perhaps I cannot do the chair, in reference to its claims 
on the church, a greater amount of justice than by quoting 
the words of Dr Chalmers, in his " Report on the Curriculum," 
communicated to the General Assembly in the spring of the 
following year : — 

• " Before entering on the theological part of our curriculum, 
in our proposals for which we shall be greatly more definite, 
it is necessary that we should advert to another class which 
haa been more recently instituted in our New College, having 
been only taught for one season, but with the most encourag- 
ing success and a very large attendance — ^the class of na- 
tural science. To estimate aright the theological importance 
of this class, let it be considered that it includes more espe- 
cially that department of natural science in which the evi- 
dences of an intelligent and designing Cause are both by 
far the most abundant and the most palpable ; insomuch that 
though they be the mental" phenomena, and more especially 
those of conscience, which afford to the eye of reason the 
most satisfactory demonstration of a God, it is from the one 
department of natural history that natural theology draws 
her largest resources in building up her argument for a Deity 
from the constitution of the material world. But over and 
above this positive advantage, let it be recollected that infi- 
delity in both its branches — that is, as opposed both to na- 
tural and revealed religion — ^has of late fixed her arena on the 
field of natural history,, and borrowed from this science her 
most formidable weapons of attack. . But, however hostile 
to a sound faith has ever been the science that is falsely 
so called, the science that is truly so called, if but enough 
prosecuted, will be ever found to overmatch and neu- 
tralize it; so that while theology, both the natural and 
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the Christian, reposes on her own independent evidences, 
it will be found of all the other sciences, that, forming 
into one glorious harmony around her, they, as at once 
contributors and witnesses, do homage to her cause. Whe- 
ther, then, as furnishing our students with armour of de- 
fence, or as gracing and enriching their minds by a posi- 
tive acquisition, we do hope that the church will exact, 
as part of the curriculum, one year of attendance on our 
class of natural science, but without specifying what year, 
or whether it should be previous to their entrance into the 
hall, or during the course of their theological studies." 

Had the Supreme Disposer of all events been pleased to 
spare the eminent individual to give to the General Assembly 
another "College Keport" in 1847, I knew that the same 
views would have been advocated; for often has he said to 
me, " / regret that I had no opportunity y in my younger dayg^ 
of studying this truly important subject" 

I regret to have it in my power to state, that for four 
years after the erection of this chair of natural science, it 
received but little countenance from the church, — ^that its 
very existence was in danger by its supposed bearing on the 
college extension question, — ^thsrt at this moment the per- 
manence of the chair seems a doubtful point, — and that 
attendance on the class, by the students of divinity, was not 
rendered compulsory on any condition until last session.* 

Since the erection of the chair, and on the supposition 
that all the students of divinity belonging to the Free Church 
were obliged to give attendance thereon, I have heard dis- 
tinguished individuals of the English Church, and also of 
America, give forth very laudatory expressions towards our 



* I understood that compulsory attendance was contemplated from the 
first; and I have reason to believe that very many of the members present 
at Inverness, including Dr Chalmers, entertained the same view. Had I 
anticipated the technical objections which were started a few months after- 
wards, I would not have become occupant of the chair, and made the 
sacrifices which were necessary. 
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church, for the intelligence and discernment which led her 
to go so far ahead of other ecclesiastical bodies, as to add a 
class of natural science to the theological institute. I wish 
the Kev. Principal of our College had felt himself in circum- 
stances, on Wednesday, to enable him to express his concur- 
rence with these sentiments. 

Two years after the erection of this class in the New Col- 
lege, a translation of the work of Professor Oken of Zurich, 
on the "Elements of Physiophilosophy," made its appear- 
ance, and furnished an abundance of additional proof that (^ 
our students required to study natural science, in order to 
comprehend the literature of the day. The character of this 
work will be best exhibited by a few quotations, chiefly 
connected with the introductory matter. Thus, at "67, 
Fwm of God — Triunity" we are told: — "As the com- 
plete principle of mathematics consists of three ideas, so 
also does the primary principle of nature, or the Eternal. 
The primary principle of mathematics is ; so soon, however, 
as it is actual, it is + and — ; or the primary idea resolves 
itself in being at once into two ideas, each of which resembles 
the other in essence, but differs in form." Again, " 98, Man 
is God wholly manifested. God has become man, Zero has 
become + — ." " 121, For God to become real, he must 
appear under the form of a sphere. There is no other form 
for God. God manifesting is an infinite sphere." " 302, 
Terrestrial life originates out of water, as does the cosmic 
life out of light; all form originates from water." "311, 
Creation is a constant analysis of the aether of air, and finally 
of water." 

This work of Oken's was referred to in the EdiviUmrgh New 
Philosophical Journal, for April 1848, in the following com- 
plimentary strain: — "As the Ray Society has done good 
service to science by its various well-selected and useful pub- 
lications, we presume to recommend, as one of these series, a 
translation of Professor Studer's admired work of * Physical 
Geography and Geology.' Mr Tulk, who has added to our 
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English literature, through the Bay Society, an admirable 
translation of a celebrated work, viz. Oken's Elements of 
Physiophilosophy, would, we are convinced, be equally suo- 
cessful with a translation of Professor Studer's two volumes." 

This work, then, of Oken's, which from beginning to end 
is a piece of visionary and loathsome materialism, is not only 
characterized as celebrated, but seems to be placed among 
"those well-selected and useful publications of the Bay 
Society." It \a but justice to many of the members of the 
Ray Society to state, that the issue of this work .was sur- 
reptitiously effected, that it was repudiated by a vast mino- 
rity of the members, and that regulations were introduced 
for the guidance of the council, calculated to prevent the 
repetition of such an outrage on common sense in the land of 
Bacon. 

When, in 1845, the class of natural science was instituted 
in the New College, and intrusted to my care, I felt myself 
in a position in which I could deal with the subject according 
to my own views, and include in the course those depart- 
ments of knowledge which seemed legitimately to belong to 
it. The result of my deliberate judgment on the subject was 
announced in the Missionary Record, before the opening of 
the class, in the form of "Outlines" of the course which I 
intended to follow. After the experience of five sessions, I 
have not found occasion to depart irom the plan then an- 
nounced, in any of its essential features ; and I cannot refrain 
from adding, that it did afford me a considerable degree of 
satisfaction when I found that, three years after the Free 
Church, by the institution of this chair, had publicly recog- 
nised the importance of this branch of knowledge, the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge adopted the resolution of institutmg a 
new academical honour, to be termed the " Natural Sciences 
Tripos," and assigning as the necessary qualification an 
acquaintance with the very subjects which I had appropriated 
to my class. 

In nearly all the other chairs of this institution, the pro- 
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fessors can point out many treatises which give a general 
outline of the subjects discussed^ and to which the student 
can be refe;rred. In my own case, I am in a great measure 
destitute of any such help, but have attempted to supply the 
defect by the construction of " Institutes" for the use of the 
class, in which I have indicated the subjects, and their de- 
pendencies, and by which the student is enabled to trace 
accurately the whole of our operations, and to anticipate, in 
any day, the contents of the lecture. 

Before proceeding to the peculiar business of the course, I 
have hitherto been in the habit of directing the attention 
of the student to the origin and value of those treasures of 
knowledge which have been accumulated by the sagacity and 
industry of our predecessors, the value of every fact, al- 
though not at the time available to a useful purpose, the pecu- 
liarities of the progress of discovery, the folly of the question 
cui bono, and the obligation on every individual to contribute 
his mite to the increase of that store, whence future genera- 
tions will draw their supplies. 

The subject of CatMcUion likewise occupies our attention ; 
for, if the statement of Hume be true, that " we have no idea 
of connection or power at all, and that these words are abso- 
lutely without any meaning, when employed either in philo- 
sophical reasoning, or conmion life," then natural religion is 
destitute of a foundation. But the truths of ^natural science 
furmsh us with the demonstration, that we do possess a 
knowledge, and can see in the objects around us, the evidence 
not only of power, but also of purpose. The peculiar busi- 
ness of the course, consists in an illustration of the three 
following branches, into which natural science may be divided, 
and which seem to be naturaUy arranged when in the fol- 
lowing order : — 

I. Synthologt, or the forces concerned in the construc- 
tion of inorganic masses, including mineralogy, which records 
the character of the materials, and the mode of formation of 
mmercil species. 
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n. BiOLOGT, or the general characters of living beings, 
and the peculiar organisms and functions of plants and ani- 
mals constituting the sciences of phytology and zoology. 

III. Geoloot, or the present structure of the earth, its 
revolutions and destinies. 

I have here placed geology at the end of the course, be- 
cause it requires for its suitable illustration, an acquaintance 
with synthology and biology, as the f<^owing illustrations 
may satisfactorily indicate: — 

If we take a piece of that well known rock, granite, and 
attempt to discuss its characters, we find it composed of those 
minerals termed quartz, felspar, and mica, and we may have 
little difficulty in recognising any one of these three species 
by the external characters. But do we know any thing of 
the forces concerned in their formation ? 

The quartz consists of two elements, silicon and oxygen, 
and these, in the first instance, require to unite according to 
the laws of the attraction of combination in definite relative 
proportion, forming the raivo materUd. After this preliminary 
process, the homogeneous attraction of cohesion builds up 
with these compound particles a mass definite in its struo- 
ture, and called quartz. The felspar is of a more compli- 
cated character, consisting of silicon, aluminum, potassium, 
and oxygen. The preliminary processes consist in the sili- 
con uniting with the oxygen, in a definite proportion to 
form siHcic acid— the aluminum unitmg with oxygen to 
form alumina, and the potassium with oxygen to form po- 
tassa — all according to an absolute law of relative quantity. 
When these changes have been effected, the silicic acid 
unites with the alumina and potassa, forming silicate of 
alumina and silicate of potassa, and these two silicates again 
combine according to a rule, and constitute the material 
with which the attraction of cohesion builds up the mass 
of felspar, according to its peculiar law of construction. 
The same preliminary processes take place with the mica, 
where the combining compound particles have iron added 
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to them, and cohesion builds up the mass according to the 
peculiar law of the species. But this is not all. The sepa- 
rate masses of quartz, felspar, and mica, unite under the in- 
fluence of the attraction of adhesion, simply by their surfaces, 
and are now in the form of a rock, able to resist even a 
violent force when separation is attempted. Thus, the study 
of syntkdogy, including the attractions of combination, co- 
hesion, and adhesion, must be engaged in before we can 
intelligently comprehend the construction of a piece of ordi- 
nary granite. 

In some of the quarries in this neighbourhood^ we meet 
with portions of stone differing in appearance from the ordi- 
nary rock, such as I now exhibit. When reduced by the 
lapidary to a thin and transparent slice, and examined by 
the microscope, a cellular and fibrous texture can be per^ 
ceived, giving unequivocal indication to an eye acquainted 
with the structure of living plants, that the specimen is a 
piece of petrified wood, and that the original was closely re- 
lated to the fir tribe. In this instance, phftohgiy is made to 
furnish the requisite help ; and, indeed, without its. aid,, the 
mass could scarcely be otherwise designated than as a limip 
of black stone. 

The specimen which I now exhibit of what is termed an 
ammonite, has, from its spiral character ,^ been considered as a 
petrified eoiled-up snake ; and the absence of a head has 
given rise to absurd legends, which could be combated with 
difficulty if no help could be received from other quarters. 
Zoology, however, gives effectual aid, and justifies us, from 
the form and structure of the organism, to infer that it is a 
petrified shell, referable to the group of cephalopodous mol- 
lusca. 

These illustrations serve to indicate the expediency of con-, 
sidering geology subsequently to the study of synthology, 
phytology, and zoology, on all which it is dependent for its 
most important illustrations. 

Living beings, whether plants or animals^have their organs 

P 
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constructed with materials prepared by the attraction of com*' 
bination, and arranged by the vital force, rendering adhesion 
subservient to its purpose. Biolo^, therefore, requires for 
its anatcHuical illustrations an acquaintance with the inor-* 
ganic forces, which we find so extensively employed. 

The prece<£ng observations will serve to indicate the rude 
which has been observed in assigning the (»*der in whicii the 
subjects require to be examined ; and I shall now offer a few 
remarks on the leading divisions of the course.* 

Syntholoot embraces a very wide range of subjects, which 
I have distributed under five groi]q>s. The first refers to the 
preliminary processes of the attraction of combination, some- 
times termed chemical attraction, of whidi we have given 
examples in the case of quartz^ and fel^)ar. The laws of th» 
force, since the doctrine of definite reciprocal multiple and 
compound proportions has been established^ whether in refer- 
ence to weight or volume, are exceedin^y simple, and of 
easy application. But in the economy of nature, this force 
is, after all,, a mere preparatory one, furnishing meUericds^ 
wherewith other forces may construct masses accwding ta 
their own laws of aggregation. 

The attraction of cohesion employs either the elementary 
simple particles^ or those which have been prepared by the 
attraction of c(»nbination> and with one kind of particles only 
builds up masses with a definite internal structure, and a 
definite external form. This force, frequently dencnmnated 
crystallization, gives to the mass, when unrestrained, its 
definite form, density^ hardness, elasticity, ductility, and 
brittleness, and resist, in different degrees, according to the 
materials which have been employed, the strains of pulling, 
twisting, breaking, or crushing. 

The attraction of adhesion produces a union of surfaces of 
similar or dissimilar particles or masses, and by which aggre- 

* The remarks which follow are intended as an abridgement of the 
contents of the Institutes, it being considered as unnecessary to fuinish 
details. 
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gation, apart ^om form and structure, is effected. Its opera- 
tions are extensively exhibited in the mineral kingdom, and 
in organized bodies, as distinct from cohesion, and demand a 
minute and careful examination. 

The attraction of gravitation, the operations of which are 
influenced by fnast and distance, and measured by weight and 
motion, is the great aggregating power, influencing alike the 
products of combination, cohesion, and adhesion. It is 
chiefly the deranging influences whidi this force exerts on 
plants and animals, and the modif3dng, or counteracting 
effects which are requisite, that claim attention in a class of 
natural science. 

Friction, or the resistance offered by rubbing surfaces, is 
the great antagonist to gravitation, and being necessary for 
the stability of many inorganic masses, and the requisite 
actions of living beings, demands no small degree of conside- 
ration, and holds a place, in point of importance, equal to the 
four kinds of attraction which have now been specified. 

MmEBALOOY is conveniently placed as an appendix to 
synthology; for mineral species, whether in the gaseous, 
liquid, or solid form, require to be contemplated in reference 
to the influence which combination, cohesion, or adhesion 
has exercised upon them. A chemical system is here adopted, 
depending on the atomic weight of the elementary bodies, 
giving precedence in the distribution of the species according 
to the intensity of the combining, or neutralizing power of the 
materials. After the experience of Ave sessions, I am satis- 
fied of the advantages of this system, as keeping in view the 
various forces which have operated on the materials, and as 
facilitating the study of economical mineralogy. 

BiOLOOT, the second great division of our subject, while it 
unfolds the characteristic differences of inorganic and organ- 
ized beings, and the general character of living structures, 
necessarily involves a discussion respecting life, as the cause 
or the effect of organization. The mutual dependence of 
plants and animals, the opinions respecting progressive de- 
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velopment, and the transmutation of species, the supposed 
existence of a chain of being, the laws regulating the geo- 
graphical and physical distribution of plants and animals, 
and the essential difference between discriminative and sys- 
tematical arrangements, are subjects of deep interest, and 
demand careful consideration. By the previous discussion 
of these subjects, which embrace the properties which plants 
and animals possess tn common, their characteristic diffe- 
rences are more satisfactorily established, and a transition 
easily made to the study of phytology and zoology. 

In the illustration of PHTTOLOaT, an introductory inquiry 
is instituted respecting the composition, structure, and con- 
tents of vegetable tissues, and then the growth of a plant is 
traced from the germination of the seed, or its equivalent, to 
the production of the seed again. By observing the various 
stages of this process, the attention b directed to the struc- 
ture and functions of the root, stem, buds, and leaves, and 
to the duration of plants. 

In the exposition of Zoologt, the composition and struc- 
ture of the tissues, and the important difference between or- 
ganic and animal life, demand consideration in the first 
place, as introductory to an examination of the cutaneous, 
supporting, muscular, nervous, nutritive, and reproductive 
system of organs. 

At this part of the course, I bring under the notice of 
the student general piyckologyy pointing out the importance 
of attending to the different degrees of mental development 
in the lower animals, as illustrative of the intellectual philo- 
sophy of man, the kind of information furnished by the- 
senses, the operations performed on their results, and the 
character of the consequent volitions. The difference be- 
tween the operations of reason and instinct becomes by this 
course easily determined, while a new or physiological ar- 
Tangement of the instinctive (or active powers) into the 
conservative, nutritive, and procreative, is warranted by 
many considerations. The distinguishing character of man 
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and the lower animals requires examination here, as involving 
an important question regarding the immaterial principle to 
which vital phenomena are referred. Zoology is then brought 
to a close by a review of the local distribution and classifi- 
cation of animals. 

GeoIiOOT, for the reasons formerly rendered, constitutes the 
last branch of the course. Its injudicious, arrogant, ignorant, 
and we may add, infidel votaries, have excited prejudices 
against the science which have taken rather a deep hold of 
the public mind, and are not likely to be shaken until there 
be a cordial assent to the averment, that the works and the 
Word of God, when rightly interpreted, must harmonize. 

As an introduction to this part of the course, the earth is 
considered as a planet, with a peculiar temperature depen- 
dent on its position, with a power of attraction dependent 
on its mass, and with a form and density which have given 
rise to various speculations. The cosmogonies of Leibnitz, 
Buffon, Hutton, Werner, Herschell, and Laplace, are here 
brought under review. 

The peculiarities of the atmosphere, in reference to its con- 
tents, temperature, and currents, are next considered, involv- 
ing an examination of the structure of organisms in connec- 
tion with pressure, the character of m^eteorites, the influence 
of the daily and annual curve of temperature on plants and 
animals, the origin of land and sea breezes, the trade-winds, 
monsoons, and hurricanes. 

The study of the waters of the globe is of deep interest, 
because they are the agents employed, in the economy of 
nature, in eflecting many of the changes which are going for- 
ward around us. The supply of waters from the atmosphere, 
the origin and properties of springs, the peculiarities of lakes, 
and the characters of rivers, are here considered in detail. 
The examination of those important subjects, paves the way 
for reviewing the characters of the sea in reference to its 
saltness, its temperatiu*e, its tide-waves and wind-waves, its 
currents, and the relation of land and water in reference to 
its mean level. • 
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This branch of the subject ia brought to a close by an ex» 
position of the characters of an estuary, the common space 
between sea and river. This involves the determination of 
the limits of sea and river, the origin of ddtas and bars, and 
the influence of sea or river water on plants and animals. 

The examination of the crust of the earth is preceded by 
an inquiry respecting its temperature^ as due to the seasons, 
the climate, or terrestrial causes. This is followed by illus- 
trations of its structural character, as indicated by its sedi* 
mentary and igneous, its metamorphic or vinegenous mate- 
rials, together with its displacements, — ^paving the way f&t 
the consideration of the relative ages of the rocks by the tests 
of mineral character, order of superposition, and organic 
contents. 

As the strata of the crust of the earth, hitherto examined, 
admits of distribution into groups or forfnOtums, and as these 
constitute coincident geological, phytological, and zoological 
epochs, they are considered under the influence of an old 
advice — proceed from ihs distinct to the obscure. Accord- 
ingly, the materials constituting the modem epoch or super* 
ficial strata, such as soil, peat, guano, marl, muirband, silt, 
diluvium, sand-drift, raised seabeaches, submarine forests, 
ice, and spring deposits, are illustrated in detail. There 
arises at this stage of the course an interesting inquiry re- 
specting the relation of man to this epoch of the history of 
the earth ; the condition of animal and vegetable life during 
the formation of the superficial strata; the species which have 
perished, and the supposed agency of the Noachian deluge 
in the formation of the superficial strata, and the distribu- 
tion of their contained organisms. 

The next formation in point of antiquity, which has been 
termed the penult epoch, consisting of strata differing consi- 
derably as a whole in mineral character, contains numerous 
remains of species of plants and animals, no individuab of 
which now survive. Here evidence occurs that carnivorous 
and insectivorous quadrupeds existed prior to the Adamic 
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period, and consequently involves the consideration of death 
as having been in the earlier periods of the earth, as at pre- 
sent, the concomitant of life. 

The cretaceous epoch which follows, and consisting of its 
beds of chalk, green sand, wealden, oolite and lias, is remark- 
able for its molloscan remains, but much more so for its cold- 
blooded vertebrata, a circumstance which has secured for it 
the title of the (xge of reptiles. 

The sMferom epoch, so distinguished by the abundance of 
chloride of sodium, sulphate of lime, and carbonate of mag- 
nesia, is equally interesting, on account of the remains of 
fishes, reptiles, and mollusca which its strata have furnished 
to the paleontologist. 

The carboniferous epoch, divided into coal measures, old 
red sandstone, and transition rocks (or Silurian), as including 
the oldest of the fossiliferous deposits, is calculated to awaken • 
a deep interest. The review of the condition of animal and 
vegetable life during this epoch, effectually overturns the 
notion, that the most imperfectly organized forms and struc- 
tures in plants and animals were those which appeared first 
on the globe, and fails to furnish any indication of great 
difierence in the condition of the air and water, when con- 
trasted with existing arrangements. 

The primary epoch, or non-fossiliferous rocks, require to be 
studied in reference to the extent of their sedimentary, frag- 
mentary, and crystalline characters, and the notions which 
have been promulgated respecting their metamorphic, plu- 
tonic, or hypogenic origin. 

The subject of geology is brought to a close by an exami- 
nation of volcanic products and metallic veins. During the 
course, at convenient times on the Saturdays, excursions in 
the neighbourhood are undertaken, so that the students are 
familiarized in a practical way with the modes of asking ques- 
tions at nature, or establishing geological data. For such a 
purpose, it may be safely stated that the neighbourhood of 
Edinburgh is unparalleled. 



232 PROCEEDINGS AT OPENING OP NEW COLLEGE. 

In conducting this class, and regarding it as destined to 
embrace a practical cowrie of natural theohgy, it has been my 
earnest endeavour to direct the minds of those under my 
care very closely to facts as distinct from (pinions, and to 
weigh in the balance of a somewhat severe logic the prevail- 
ing generalizations of the day. In this manner, the younger 
members of the class may receive a useful mental training, 
while the more advanced may be excited to reconsider opi- 
nions which they may have hastily adopted. The structural 
character of the course is consecutive, and the object in view 
is to make it suggestive. 

I am called upon in the discharge of my peculiar duty, to un- 
fold to you, my students, that revelation which God has made 
of his attributes in that portion of his works which we pro- 
pose to survey, and I feel the responsibility to be great. I 
trust, however, that exertion will not be wanting on my part, 
nor zeal on yours, and that ere long the organization of the 
class will be carried to such an extent, as to render attendance 
thereon not merely a duty but a privilege. 

May the great Creator give us wisdom to conduct our m- 
quiries, and may He qualify us for closing every sessicm by 
exclaiming with intelligent minds, " O Lord oiur Lord ! how 
excellent is thy name in all the earth !" Of a truth. Thou art 
^^ wonderful in counsel and excellent in working." 



THE END. 



CDINBUmCH : PRINTKO BV JOHifSTONS AHO HrNTBll, IM HIGH STBKiT. 
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